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The Anxious Generation 


WALLACE STEGNER' 


Lirerary generalization is a tempting 
vice, especially to those in intimate con- 
tact with young writers who in a decade 
or two may emerge as dominant figures 
in our national letters. But the validity 
of generalizations made from partial evi- 
dence in the midst of a changing situa- 
tion is obviously suspect; hence these 
guesses about the directions our young- 
est generation of writers are taking are 
tentative and humble. 

To the question of whether any young 
generation has ever known where it was 
going the answer has to be yes. In the 
twenties young writers gravitated and 
clustered like iron filings around mag- 
netized centers—little magazines, little 
theaters, bohemian bookstores and Vil- 
lage hangouts or their provincial equiva- 
lents. They were largely of one mind. 
Their bias was definably “artistic,” 
“modern,” and bohemian; their method 
was predominantly flippant, irreverent, 
and satirical; their state of mind was 
rebellious against “bourgeois” culture, 
impatient of tradition or restraint, often 
anti-intellectual. They were the emanci- 


* Author of The Big Rock Candy Mountain and 
other novels; now professor of English, Stanford 
University. 


pated. Their spokesmen par excellence 
were Hemingway and Fitzgerald, and 
these in spite of their limitations were 
spokesmen and artists of formidable 
stature. Considered by its elders to be 
going morally to the dogs, this generation 
tended to be loose in its personal morals, 
irresponsible politically and socially, but 
surprisingly devoted to high artistic 
ends. There was an almost universal be- 
lief that the forms and practice of one’s 
art must be taken seriously. People who 
rebelled against every other sort of con- 
trol willingly submitted to artistic dis- 
ciplines of a rigorous kind. 

The Zeitgeist of the depression thirties 
had other headquarters, other exemplars, 
other moralities. Then bohemian had 
given place to proletarian; social satire 
and irresponsible baiting of the “boo- 
boisie”’’ and irresponsible celebration of 
conspicuous waste had made way for so- 
cial significance, the Village hangout had 
been abandoned for WPA office or union 
hall. The tone of the thirties was neither 
flippant nor satirical, but somber, in- 
tense, and angry. The Voices were Dos 
Passos and Farrell, the acceptable moral- 
ity was economic and sociological, and 
devotion to the forms of an art seemed 
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frivolous by contrast with the widespread 
literary devotion to the cause of the eco- 
nomic underdog. 

These were generations with unmis- 
takable directions. No such certainty, at 
least so far, marks the writers of the gen- 
eration since World War II. The answers 
must be hesitant, but the questions 
themselves are obvious enough. Where is 
the Left Bank and the Provincetown 
Playhouse of this generation? Who are 
its idols, or has it given up idols? Has it 
spokesmen in the sense that Hemingway 
was the spokesman of the “lost genera- 
tion,” mirroring it with such delicate 
exactness that Scott Fitzgerald ex- 
claimed almost in despair that there was 
no point in writing, because Ernest said 
everything for them all? Is there a typical 
morality among the young now, like the 
artistic morality of the twenties or the 
economic morality of the thirties? Is this 
generation new, or is it a repetition? Do 
its members despair or hope, think or 
throb, join or withdraw? If we assume 
with Gertrude Stein that every genera- 
tion finds its own way of speaking out, 
what way has this one found? 

The only place to find answers, if there 
are answers available, is in the writing of 
the people just breaking in. At this stage 
they are almost certain to be passion- 
ately involved in their own time and yet 
may not have developed the idiosyn- 
cratic and personal manners that might 
later obscure their allegiance to a genera- 
tion. Every yearthere are adozen-odd first 
novels that are worth pondering; every 
year new writers break into the maga- 
zines and into the annuals like the O. 
Henry memorial collection and the 
Best Short Stories: Cross Section is a 
revealing volume. So, recently, are the 
university-press publications, containing 
student work that ranges all the way 
from strictly amateur to thoroughly pro- 


fessional. Stanford Short Stories, col- 
lected annually from the work of my ad- 
vanced fiction classes at Stanford; Writ- 
ers for Tomorrow, edited from student 
work by Baxter Hathaway of Cornell; 
American Vanguard, edited by Don 
Wolfe of the New School for Social Re- 
search; and New Signatures, edited by 
Alan Swallow of Denver University, are 
the most notable of these. 

These volumes in themselves are suf- 
ficient answer to the question of where 
the young writers of this generation 
gather. They are in the universities, not 
in tens but in hundreds. The GI bill has 
had much to do with putting and keeping 
them there, but I suspect that many of 
them would be there even without the 
GI bill. For fifteen years or more there 
has been taking place a slow but pro- 
found change in the attitude colleges and 
universities take toward creative work in 
writing. First critics and poets, then fic- 
tion writers, have found places on college 
faculties, and they in turn have exerted 
a pull on students. The, young writer who 
in the twenties headed for Greenwich 
Village and who in the thirties took out 
by boxcar to bum his way through a hun- 
dred odd jobs to fame now heads for 
some graduate school of English to study 
with some professional writer. The little 
magazines still exist, but the universities 
have begun to provide more authorita- 
tive publication. Writers’ conferences 
sponsored by colleges, following the 
model established more than twenty-five 
years ago by the Breadloaf Conference, 
have become so numerous that directors 
now are sending out invitations to staff 
members a year or more in advance, and 
any writer who can also teach may ride 
the summer circuit like an old-time 
Methodist preacher. 

So the gathering places, the learning 
places, are very different from those of 
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the twenties. They are no longer the 
camps of rebellion and bohemianism, but 
the camps of traditional culture. A double 
effect should be to broaden and deepen 
the culture of our writers while leavening 
the traditional and conservative tone of 
our colleges. Anti-intellectualism seems 
hardly likely to thrive in an intellectual 
environment. 

But this generation does not come to 
its gathering places assured and vocifer- 
ous. Bohemian and proletarian both 
knew what they believed and what they 
wanted; they had Freud and Marx; they 


’ had a cause and a line. I see no signs of 


such unanimity now. There are inevi- 
tably followers of lines and disciples 
hearkening to a Voice, but the lines cross 
and tangle and the Voices are at war with 
one another. And most of the Voices seem 
to come from the past, anyway: Heming- 
way’s or Henry Miller’s or Joyce’s or 
Kafka’s. The new Voices haven’t ap- 
peared; the universal enthusiasm with 
which my generation devoured Heming- 
way and Fitzgerald simply doesn’t exist 
now for any writer. Moreover, a great 
many young writers neither want a Voice 
to follow nor want to be Voices them- 
selves. Tom Heggen, when it was sug- 
gested to him that Mister Roberts spoke 
for ten million GI’s, had an attack of the 
horrors. Perhaps the demonstrated dan- 
gers of following a political Voice have 
led this generation to a certain caution in 
the making of heroes, even in literature. 
At any rate, though there are local co- 
teries of the aesthetic, regional, “emanci- 
pated,” or Stalinist-Wallaceite kind, 
there is probably no single attitude, no 
single way. 

It is still an unformed generation, 
unsure of its matter as of its manner. 
The things it writes about are as various 
as the people who write them, though the 
war, the dominant common experience, 
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will certainly produce eventually some of 
the best fiction these men and women 
will write. So far, except for isolated 
stories and novels, things like Tom Heg- 
gen’s Mister Roberts and parts of Nor- 
man Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, 
stories like Eugene Burdick’s “Rest 
Camp on Maui” and John Lynch’s 
“The Burden,’’s the war is likely to have 
evoked out of its younger recorders more 
stereotypes than good fiction. (A couple 
of years ago six young men submitted six 
stories in one day in my class. Every 
story was laid in a bar, every one in- 
volved a girl, wanton but wistful, 
with whom the hero was involved, 
every one contained an impression- 
istic passage during which the hero 
studied his drunken countenance in the 
wavering bar mirror, and every one was 
written in a tough, bare, corner-of-the- 
mouth style.) 

There are, in fact, certain survivals 
and stereotypes of manner and situation 
that any teacher of writing has con- 
stantly to wilt with gentle ridicule. One 
is this tough-guy story, often but not 
necessarily given a war setting, whose au- 
thor delights in using four-letter words, 
is likely to analyze the contents of some- 
one’s vomit, and may rise to such cli- 
maxes as “I got a gut ache.” Its counter- 
part is the stock “sensibility” piece writ- 
ten by girls and sensitive young men. It 
deals most often with the First Experi- 
ence (sex, death, brutality, shame, alco- 
hol), and it is very often a literary daisy 
chain stuck together with and’s, in de- 
fiance of syntax and sentence structure. 
Like the tough story, it is an expected 
apprentice piece, and it often contains 


Published in Harper’s, July, 1946; reprinted in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1946 
and in Stanford Short Stories for 1946. 


3 Published in the Atlantic, April, 1947; reprinted 
in O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1947. 
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germs of promise. The university-press 
volumes that I have cited contain a num- 
ber of samples of both kinds. But to try 
determining the direction of a whole gen- 
eration from its persistent infantilisms 
would be futile. It is only mature or ma- 
turing tendencies that have meaning. 
Between the hyperaesthetical and the 
abysmal there is a great body of serious, 
honest, teachable, intense, and imagina- 
tive and intelligent young people looking 
for something they have lost—them- 
selves or something else. They are the 
Anxious Generation, more lost than the 
lost ones whom Gertrude Stein labeled 
at the beginning of the twenties. They 
could no more have missed awareness of 
the tension and fear in their world than a 
bird could avoid awareness of wind. Far 
more has been taken from them than had 
been taken from preceding generations: 
politically, only uncertainty and fear and 
the cold war is left them; the atom bomb 
is a threat such as the world has never 
faced; if by a miracle we escape another 
war and the bomb, there is always the 
longer-term disaster of an incredibly 
multiplying world population and the 
shrinkage and wastage of world resources 
and the diminishing of world food sup- 
plies. We can walk out of the shadow of 
war only into the shadow of Malthus. 
I do not find among the young writers 
I know any lack of realization of these 
things. They are as serious-minded as the 
generation of the hungry thirties and 
probably better educated, better bal- 
anced, less susceptible to panaceas. Al- 
most to a man they deplore so many 
deplorable things in American life—ra- 
cial segregation, the corruption of poli- 
tics, the influence’ of lobbies on legisla- 
tion, the exercise of power politics where 
simple humanity would have served 
hetter and felt better—that it takes some 
balance to prevent their falling for party 


lines which attempt to convince them 
that the gray of their national life is a 
darker color than the black of police- 
state life. Some young writers, conse- 
quently, are Communists, and some are 
fellow-travelers, and more are what 
Arthur Koestler calls ‘‘fellow travelers’ 
fellow travelers’’—liberals deluded into 
believing that liberalism has some sort of 
relationship to communism and hence 
into feeling obliged to defend or protect 
what is in fact their implacable enemy. 

Like all the rest of us the beginning 
writer in the late forties is a cornered rat. 
Or, rather, to change the metaphor, he is 
in the position of the frogs in Aesop’s 
fable who found themselves in a smooth- 
sided bow] of milk. Two little frogs swam 
around for a while in this utterly hopeless 
situation and eventually gave up and 
drowned. But the third little frog kept 
swimming, and just as exhaustion was 
about to claim him he found that his 
kicking legs had churned up little islands 
of butter in the milk and that he could 
climb on them and float safely. There are 
plenty of little frogs who are giving up 
and sinking either into apathy or into the 
party line. Beyond doubt, the great ma- 
jority of those who feel that they must 
choose between Right and Left will 
choose or have chosen what they believe 
to be the Left. But there is also a large 
group—and from my private point of 
view it can never be too large—which is 
not content to sink and which may even- 
tually stir up enough islands of butter to 
save itself. 

These are the young men and women 
who repudiate both the amoral universe 
of the naturalists and the various forms 
of determinism, economic or psychologi- 
cal, which paralyze the will in our time. 
Naturalism from the time of Zola has 
tended to reduce man to a will-less waif 
at the mercy of external forces; practical 
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Marxism has in many countries reduced 
him to precisely what he was under 
Italian fascism or German naziism—a 
puppet without dignity or individual 
importance. How they got it, consid- 
ering the years in which they grew up, 
is a miracle, but many young writers 
I know have discovered that human co- 
operation has had far more to do with the 
preservation of the race than the dog-eat- 
dog principle of the naturalists. They 
have discovered, also, heaven knows 
where, that an individual human being 
has worth and dignity. 

We might use as examples several first 
novels with which I have had something 
to do in the last two or three years. One, 
Mister Roberts, was a great success as a 
novel and a terrific hit as a play. It is a 
war book, bawdy and profane and ir- 
reverent. But look at what it essentially 
says: that Mister Roberts, baffled and 
thwarted and bedeviled and stuck away 
as he is, is a kind of hero. That his effect 
upon the raffish crew of the “ Reluctant” 
is almost religious in its intensity. They 
respect and like him because he is a hu- 
man being of a superior make; he is a 
model, an example. He is no puppet and 
no pawn. 

That is one book. I think of two others, 
both to be published in 1949, which indi- 
cate a similar belief in the will and man’s 
freedom to choose. One is called Carlos 
Ramshead, and it concerns an essential 
political dilemma. Built freely on the life 
of the Mexican revolutionary Juérez, this 
novel shows a Central American rebel 
caught in the battle between Right and 
Left. His education proceeds by a series 
of personal disasters until it is finally 
made clear to him that extreme Right 
and extreme Left do not differ from each 
other nearly so much as both differ from 
what is miscalled the Middle. In effect, 
the novel says, and I believe it, that the 
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most radical position possible to a citizen 
is this same miscalled Middle and that it 
betrays itself the moment it stoops to the 
expediency and cynicism which charac- 
terize both Right and Left. 

Carlos Ramshead is a powerful book 
and will make an impression. So will an- 
other as yet unpublished novel called 
The Vital Border, which opposes two per- 
sonalities, two uniforms, two ways of life, 
and two ways of thinking. An American 
major on a mission to arrange radio fre- 
quencies over occupied Germany with a 
similar Russian group is thrown among 
the Soviet officers and finds himself in a 
kind of spiritual death struggle with a 
girl lieutenant of the Soviets. Against the 
background of suspicion and fear that 
afflict a group of DP’s the major works 
out his conflict and arrives at what he 
calls the “margin of individuality,” a 
thing that makes him at once surer of 
himself and happier with himself than 
the strange, oblique, hard, defensive 
product of Stalin Youth training. 

I think all three of these young writers 
would agree that the one indispensable 
egotism is to think ourselves and our race 
worthy of notice, and perhaps even pride. 
They would agree that the value of the 
individual life in a reasonably demo- 
cratic society is a kind of solid rock 
against which any democrat can even- 
tually brace his slipping feet when 
pushed too hard by the simplifiers and 
dogmatizers, the disbelievers in the 
“margin of individuality.”” To believe 
otherwise would seem to them, as it 
seems to me, the manifestation of a 
death wish. 

Though one does not encounter much 
of the rather self-conscious despair of the 
twenties, there is a certain amount of 
despair. It passes for radicalism and 
rebellion, and it runs in pack, but it is 
really despair. But I think there is quite 
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as much -esolution as there is despair; 
despair, truly, is for periods when there is 
no really desperate crisis. The present 
coming generation of writers may still be 
fumbling, but it may be healthy to 
fumble. It contains about as much fool- 
ishness as any normal generation, and as 
much talent. Its bitter experience has left 
it curiously untouched in many ways, 
and yet there seems to be a substratum 
of seriousness and resolution in it, and a 


solidity under it, as if the slipping foot 
had finally anchored on the rock. It isa 
generation whose morality is primarily 
political; artistically it is probably less 
purist than the lost generation of the 
twenties. But the mere fact that it has 
come to the schools instead of running 
away from them is an indication of a 
soberer and less coltish spirit. When it 
finally finds itself, or whatever it is look- 
ing for, it will turn out to have something. 


Pitfalls in Modern Reading 


MARVIN MAGALANER" 


Atomic bombs do not make for quiet, 
restful reading. Wars and rumors of war, 
riots in Palestine, disagreements among 
foreign ministers, trouble in China, and 
strikes in France—all these evidences of 
a sick, feverish world prevent the aver- 
age reader, whether he realizes it or not, 
from taking life easy and relaxing with a 
good book. His grandfather may have 
been able to find escape from the dif- 
ficulties of the nineteenth-century world 
in the leisurely pages of Dickens or 
Thackeray or Trollope. Today the cries 
of the world are too shrill, the demands 
for attention too insistent, for the reader 
to bury himself completely in serious 
literature. 

The pace of life is much too fast for 
that. The reader lives by the clock, gulps 
down his coffee, scans the headlines of his 
neighbor’s newspaper in the subway, 
manages to keep abreast of Dick Tracy, 
and perhaps even gets time to glance at a 
popular “‘digest,”’ which purports to give 
him, in easy-to-take capsule form, the 
latest developments in sports, politics, 


' The City College of New York. 


dam-building, or sex hygiene. The ar- 
ticles are short, and interspersed among 
them are amusing anecdotes, famous last 
words, pithy aphorisms. The digest is 
admirably suited to the needs of the sub- 
way-riders, whose reading is bounded by 
the stations along the route and whose 
powers of concentration are severely 
taxed by the lurching of the train and the 
pressure of fellow-passengers. 

Even in his leisure hours it is harder 
than it was fifty years ago for the modern 
reader to concentrate. Motion pictures, 
the radio, and now television have estab- 
lished prior claim upon the modern con- 
sciousness. Propaganda, publicity stunts, 
advertising jingles, usurp the place once 
occupied by reading in the American 
parlor. 

Yet, if it is difficult in our time seri- 
ously to read major works of modern lit- 
erature, how much more difficult it must 
be to write that literature, to express 
simply and logically a world which seems 
antithetical to logic and so complex that 
each of its citizens cannot hope to cope 
adequately even with a small, specialized 
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segment of it. The writer—novelist, poet, 
biographer—needs help from his au- 
dience if he is to do the job successfully. 
The reader must be willing to meet him 
halfway in grappling with the problems 
of modern life which the artist presents in 
his work. He must be prepared to fathom 
a situation in which the law of cause and 
effect seems often to be suspended and in 
which, for instance, the familiar “‘boy- 
meets-girl” theme does not dominate. 
The degree to which the reader must 
participate actively in getting at the core 
of the modern book has succeeded in 
frightening off the less hardy souls, de- 
priving them of a feast of entertainment. 

Why should this be so? What is there 
about this century which makes for ob- 
scurity and difficulty in literature? No 
clear-cut answer is possible, of course, 
until the passage of time allows a cool 
appraisal; but, even at close range, cer- 
tain tendencies are discernible. 

At the root of the difficulty is the mod- 
ern chaotic world itself. The conscien- 
tious artist who wishes faithfully and 
fully to portray the environment in 
which he is living is hard put to it to dis- 
cover terms through which his experience 
may be verbalized. Pleasant stories will 
no longer turn the trick. The horrors of 
concentration camps and atomic fission 
have seen to that. So complex has our 
environment become, so conditioned are 
we to the sordid hair-splitting of politics 
and economics, that the thoughtful 
reader finds himself rejecting as over- 
simplifications of life orderly stories in 
which the characters are either all black 
or all white. We can no longer accept, 
against the grotesque background of 
modern living, Dickens’ good little 
Oliver Twist and bad, slimy Fagin. 
“Corny” is our word for motion-picture 
serials at which the children in the au- 
dience cheer the “good guys” and hiss 


the “bad guys.” This is not to say that 
previous ages have not recognized the 
existence of degrees of goodness and 
shades of evil in the human personality. 
Great artists of all ages have dealt with 
the problem in literature, as a reading of 
Hamlet or The Canterbury Tales will 
make sufficiently clear. But today we do 
not need a Shakespeare or a Chaucer to 
show us that there are minute gradations 
of ethical and moral conduct. The ques- 
tion of why men behave as they do has 
become the focus of most contemporary 
writing. In their attempt to define and 
redefine values, in a society seemingly 
without any, writers have been forced 
more and more to lay bare, with surgical 
precision, the minds and bodies of their 
fictional characters. Finally free of Vic- 
torian taboos, which had for decades pre- 
vented them from exploring vital areas of 
personality, these writers have gone at 
the task with a vengeance. 

To aid them in their work, they could 
have asked for no better ally than psy- 
choanalysis, which, in a sense, is trying to 
perform the same function as that of 
modern literature: to bring order out of 
chaos toindividuals capable of receiving it 
or at least to analyze that chaos and thus 
to bring light where darkness was before. 

To analyze the mind, the writer must 
get into the mind. And the presentation 
of the mind in literature is difficult. As 
an instrument by which it may be ac- 
complished, a great many authors have 
adopted what, for want of a better name, 
they call the “stream-of-consciousness” 
technique. This method allows the writer 
to present the thoughts which well up 
into the conscious minds of his characters 
as the thoughts occur. Instead of at- 
tempting to describe what is going on in 
the mind, the author gives us the mind at 
work. And, since the conscious mind does 
actually use unspoken verbal symbols— 
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words—in thinking, the reader has only 
to identify himself with the character in 
order to establish firsthand contact with 
his mental world. Perhaps the most 
widely recognized example of this meth- 
od as a revealer of the whole man, and of 
his and our complex world, is the stream 
of Mr. Leopold Bloom in James Joyce’s 
novel, Ulysses. At the funeral of an old 
acquaintance, for instance, his stream of 
thought is active as he stares at the coffin: 


Poor Dignam! His last lie on the earth in 
his box. When you think of them all it does 
seem a waste of wood. All gnawed through. 
They could invent a handsome bier with a 
kind of panel sliding let it down that way. Ay 
but they might object to be buried out of 
another fellow’s. They’re so particular. Lay me 
in my native earth. Bit of clay from the holy 
land. Only a mother and deadborn child ever 
buried in the one coffin. I see what it means. I 
see. To protect him as long as possible even in 
the earth. The Irishman’s house is his coffin. 
Embalming in catacombs, mummies, the same 
idea. 


It is not hard to see that, while, on the 
one hand, a writer can express much 
more fully every shade and nuance of 
thought by this stream-of-consciousness 
method than he can by traditional narra- 
tion, on the other hand, such concentra- 
tion of thought, such sudden flitting of 
the mind from one idea to the other, 
without benefit of explanatory or transi- 
tional words from the narrator, requires 
an extremely active participation of the 
reader in the reading experience. Such a 
passage does not easily fall in with aver- 
age subway reading habits. Unlike 
watching Ingrid Bergman or glancing at 
Mumbles, reading Ulysses or Lionel 
Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey is a 
job, one which may be highly rewarding 
but one which relatively few readers are 
prepared to undertake. 

Another obstacle in the path of the 
adventurous spirit who wanders un- 
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escorted into the modern literary no- 
man’s land is the heavy emphasis which 
writers place upon symbols. They state 
their case by suggestion, by indirection, 
by presenting a mood or an atmosphere 
not directly, but through the medium of 
a symbol, be it a rose in The Middle of the 
Journey or a piece of clay, signifying 
death, in one of Joyce’s short stories or 
an unwritten pledge concerning racial 
segregation in Miss Hobson’s novel, 
Gentlemen’s Agreement. These users of 
symbols have found that our exploding 
civilization can no longer be expressed in 
its entirety by simple, expository para- 
graphs which tell an obvious story. The 
only way in which the texture of the 
modern world can be successfully com- 
municated, they believe, is by symbolic 
suggestion. Sometimes they hark back to 
the distant past for an image which will 
be heavy with meaning for a cultivated 
reader. Thus, when Elizabeth Bowen 
writes a story called ‘Look at All Those 
Roses,”’ she has behind her a long back- 
ground of the use of the rose in literature. 
To one who is familiar with this tradi- 
tion, a rose means more than a flower; 
among other possibilities, it may stand 
for the chivalry of the Middle Ages, for 
sexual love, for the religious order of 
Rosicrucians. 

But even for the average reader, the 
uninitiated reader, the mysterious image 
or symbol of a rose may contain multiple 
personal significance; and, if he orients 
his approach to the story around the per- 
sonal associations evoked by the rose, he 
will probably achieve a much deeper in- 
sight into the author’s view of life than if 
the author had left nothing to the im- 
agination, had “told” the reader the 
story without allowing the reader’s con- 
sciousness to supply, through its associa- 
tive powers, the key to the passage. 
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Again, as in the case of the stream of 
consciousness, the writer is leaving more 
and more work for the reader to do if he 
is to benefit fully from his reading. 

For the reader who is used to detective 
stories, in which the criminal is un- 
masked and the mystery cleared up in 
the last chapter, symbolic stories often 
seem unfinished, left hanging up in the 
air by the author. “But nothing happens 
in it” is the charge usually leveled at such 
tales. And if by action the disgruntled 
reader means physical movement, gun- 
play, roughhouse on rooftops, he is quite 
right. Modern writing is prone to favor 
emotional and mental activity over overt 
physical action, perhaps because psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis are fads 
comparatively new to literature but 
more likely because the chaos of contem- 
porary life defies translation through tra- 
ditional action stories with a definite 
time sequence in which this happens and 
then that happens until the logical con- 
clusion is reached. Our world calls for an 
interpretation more basic than this, one 
in which there is no pat answer glibly 
supplied at the end. By suggesting sym- 
bols which will lead readers along the 
right track without dictating to them the 
precise steps to take, the writer allows for 
a richer reading experience, different, 
perhaps, for each reader and more help- 
ful, in that it allows each to see the world 
around him in the way best suited to his 
peculiar personality. 

What does all this add up to? If it is 
the job of the artist to give as true a pic- 
ture of his world as possible within the 
confines of his art form, what responsibil- 
ity has the reader toward the finished 
work of art? 

1. He must meet the work of art on its 
own terms if he is to meet it at all. To 
criticize a story for not ending with a 
punch line, when the author had no in- 


tention of introducing a sharp climax at 
the end, is not being fair. Similarly, it is 
useless to find fault with a work because 
‘nothing happens in it,” when physical 
action was not part of the author’s plan. 
The reader may not like the story, but he 
ought not to condemn the writer for fail- 
ing to do what he has not tried to do. 

2. He must realize that times have 
changed and that writers have changed 
with them. Tradition is important, but it 
is no longer sufficient. If he is looking for 
pretty, sentimental tales of the Horatio 
Alger variety, with the happy lovers in a 
fadeout at the end, he would do well to 
avoid serious twentieth-century litera- 
ture. But if he is willing to suspend his 
judgment until he has had time to sample 
the modern writers, if he will come to 
them with an open mind, ready to enjoy 
a new experience, whether or not it con- 
forms to an established pattern, he may 
discover that here in new writing his 
doubts and fears, hopes and uncertain- 
ties, find clear voice. 

3. He must be willing to work along 
with the author to extract the utmost 
from the book. Should the author use any 
form of the stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique, it is up to the reader to supply 
thought connections hitherto supplied by 
the writer. He must, in addition, draw 
meaning from what seems often a discon- 
tinuous, disjointed stream of thoughts 
and impressions. And, since modern 
writers do not ordinarily moralize or 
draw the explicit conclusions so dear to 
the heart of the Victorian novelist, the 
reader must evaluate, in terms of his own 
experience in a topsy-turvy world, the 
mind and motives of the fictional char- 
acter. If, on the other hand, the writer 
relies on symbols, the reader again has 
his work cut out for him. He must bring 
to bear on the work all his past experi- 
ence and knowledge; he must open his 
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mind to the symbolic passages and allow 
them to register upon his consciousness. 
Nor is it merely a matter of passively re- 
ceiving specific suggestions or impres- 
sions. The reader must exert himself to 
associate with the symbol whatever in 
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his mind is relevant to it. It is only by 
hard work and perseverance that an au- 
thor produces a book of the first rank. 
If the reader wishes to receive the rich 
fruit of this labor, he should expect to 
give to the book his highest effort. 


An Experiment in Senior E nglish 


ROBERT FRANK’ 


Tue principal of the school had put it 
this way: “They need something, they 
lack something, and I’m not sure that 
what they need is a knowledge of gerun- 
dive or participial phrases. Do whatever 
you wish with them. Your course is ex- 
perimental but try to give them a review 
of fundamentals.” 

The first two grueling weeks with these 
two senior classes, as the principal had 
probably anticipated, clouded the sunny 
Arizona in which I had thrived over the 
summer. These seventy-five students 
were the most apathetic and intolerant 
I had ever faced as a teacher. They had 
not distinguished themselves in many 
phases of junior English, and on the basis 
of low scores in a grammar test they were 
now arbitrarily grouped into two special 
classes, “required” to take senior Eng- 
lish, 

For the first two weeks we had talked 
about current events, politics, religion, 
Jabor, minorities, capitalism, student 
government, and a host of topics alive 
for them. All the ugly vociferousness, 
name-calling, bigotry, narrow-minded- 
ness, dogmatism, and selfishness which 
we eschew in local politics, in congres- 
sional sessions, and at international coun- 


* Chairman of the English department, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz.; editor of the 
school edition of Hiroshima by John Hersey. 


cil tables were here—a microcosm of a 
sick world desperately in need of ‘‘some- 
thing.”’ Behind the prejudicial thinking 
was a pervasive cynicism: the inevitabil- 
ity of wars, the incurable selfishness of 
the human animal, the worthlessness of 
school, the futility of English as a course, 
and ‘“‘the world owes me a living.’”’ Gen- 
erally, of course, these atrophying atti- 
tudes were in part reflections of home en- 
vironments. Two weeks had assured me 
that I knew not only seventy-five stu- 
dents but also seventy-five families in the 
community. Was this the kind of intel- 
lectual and emotional base on which a 
world of peace could be built? Definitely, 
as the principal had said, these students, 
like the unsettled world in which they 
lived, needed ‘‘something.”’ 

The traditional pattern for a senior 
English class often has been and is “col- 
lege entrance” work, an enviable goal, 
but by what means usually? There is the 
inevitable grammar review premised on 
the belief that knowing the distinction 
between a transitive and intransitive 
verb is a touchstone for survival in col- 
lege. There is also the familiar heated 
rush through standard “classics” to bol- 
ster the assumption that knowing the 
plots of famous plays and novels is proof 
positive of “sound background” for col- 
lege. Arid lists of English novels are all 
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too often passed out to seniors for those 
perennial book reports. More often than 
not, seniors are dealt surveys of English 
literature with little attention to the 
make-up of the individuals in the class, 
violating what this writer considers the 
most obvious and imperative educational 
principle of the twentieth century: we 
must be teachers of students rather than 
teachers of subjects. The crying need of 
the hostile classes that now faced me was 
for “something” definitely outside the 
pale of the traditional course, and I de- 
cided to experiment with a vengeance. 
The results, I believe, represent a unique 
and valuable signpost for American 
senior high school classes and, ironically, 
a potent approach to college-entrance 
preparation, among other things. 

Actually, were these students so differ- 
ent from the average unenthusiastic 
senior student? Only in the degree of 
their needs were they really distinct. 
What did they need? 

Their apathy toward school was easily 
traced. What had gone on in their class- 
rooms had generally borne little relation 
to the world in which they lived. Since 
most of them were uot blessed with an 
appreciation of the beauties in a philo- 
sophic or scholastic approach to life, 
“thow shall the world be served” by book 
reports on abstruse novels, irrelevant ex- 
ercises in a stultifying grammar work- 
book, or the ferreting-out of hidden 
meanings in what was to them the most 
obscure poetry? 

Their cynicism over international and 
domestic affairs sprang from those glar- 
ing headlines that daily announced crisis 
after crisis, from those blatant radio com- 
mentators who, each evening, infallibly 
planted the guilt for all our troubles 
squarely where it belonged, from those 
parents who, at supper, habitually diag- 


nosed pressing world and domestic prob- 
lems with clichés or with prejudices 
passed down through the family year aft- 
er year, and from those little circles of 
student friends who thought alike, talked 
alike, and concluded alike. In short, the 
cynicism was externally and gullibly de- 
rived. Firsthand and balanced contact 
with any of the realities these students 
glibly discussed usually had not been ex- 
perienced. For example, a dozen students 
smugly affirmed that bankers were “‘well- 
fed exploiters of poor people,’’ although 
none had ever really met a banker. Sim- 
ilarly, not one student in the class had 
ever met a labor union organizer, al- 
though 50 per cent of the class “knew” 
that union organizers were ‘‘dangerous” 
and “‘racketeers.” 

The little value they saw in school, 
generally, and in English in particular, 
sprang from the mortification they had 
frequently been made to feel in past 
school experiences. Some of their com- 
plaints: ‘““The teacher is always right’’; 
“We don’t get a chance to express our 
own opinions”; ““We aren’t permitted to 
choose the type of work we enjoy”; 
“What we get in class has nothing to do 
with problems we have outside school.” 
The fact that I had permitted them to 
air their gripes and discuss these con- 
cerns made them incredulous. These 
volatile momcnts also provided a hint as 
to why these students were weak in the 
English skills: no subject matter had 
been given them which would (a) gener- 
ate an interest in English skills and (6) 
clinch the personal value of those skills. 

A committee was formed by election. 
It was to decide what major subjects 
our work would cover. After three days of 
constructive discussion the class decided 
it wanted to deal with (1) management- 
labor relations, (2) international rela- 
tions, (3) the Negro problem in America, 
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and (4) the meaning of “democracy” and 
problems connected with it. 

What material was at hand for the first 
unit in management-labor relations? We 
had no textbooks; we had no class quan- 
tity copies of specific literary or social 
studies books. Then came the jackpot 
idea: bring management and labor into 
the classroom! A two-day canvass of our 
city produced four men eager and willing 
to address my classes the following week. 

Our first guest was the personnel man- 
ager of a large local bank. He spoke for 
twenty absorbing minutes to a class that 
critically measured his every word. 
Basically, his theme was that manage- 
ment and labor are a team, mutually de- 
pendent. Difficulties arise because of a 
refusal on both sides to understand the 
others’ problems, a refusal to sit down 
and talk calmly and coolly. Some of my 
vitriolic, antilabor students were wide- 
eyed at our guest’s admission that news- 
papers frequently distort news stories in 
management-labor areas; they practical- 
ly gaped when he affirmed that manage- 
ment often misses the boat in under- 
standing the psychology of workers. He 
defended labor’s rights and criticized spe- 
cific irresponsible labor leaders who place 
themselves above the members of their 
union. Most important, he warned the 
students never to prejudge any human 
problem without exhausting every pos- 
sible means of getting all the facts on 
both sides. 

The thirty-minute question period was 
white-hot: no amount of rhetorical ques- 
tioning could shake our guest’s convic- 
tion that both management and labor are 
usually at fault in varying degrees in dis- 
putes. The problem, my classes came to 
realize, was one of-human relations. In 
closing, the speaker commended the stu- 
dents for their intelligent questions, 
praised their interest in this vital sub- 


ject, and exhorted them never to cease 
investigating for themselves. 

The following day was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the speaker and the reading of 
assigned student criticisms of the speech. 
Here was an intensely motivated piece of 
critical writing and an opening wedge for 
strict attention to a basic English skill. 
From the thirty-five papers in each class 
(each student was quite willing to write 
his critical theme the previous evening!), 
four distinct tones of writing were evi- 
dent: (a) the English used by a few seri- 
ous students who were interested in a 
professional career and who had com- 
parative ability to write in a highly sober 
vein; (b) the English used by a predomi- 
nant number of students in which the 
words were set forth in a friendly, con- 
versational style; (c) the English used by 
a smaller group of students, chiefly with 
rural backgrounds (‘When he was asked 
certain kinds of questions, the speaker 
kind of wanted out” was one sentence 
from this type of paper); and (d) English 
marked by slang and vituperation. Four 
representative papers were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the class next 
day. One half the period was devoted to 
levels of English usage: examples of each 
level (formal, informal, homely, and il- 
literate) were put on the board and dis- 
cussed. The appropriateness of each type 
of writing for specific occasions was de- 
bated. A grateful class welcomed the sug- 
gestion that “good English writing’ is 
first and foremost appropriate to the oc- 
casion, the reader, and the writer. Con- 
sidering this definition, a majority of the 
students felt that all future critical 
themes on our guest speakers should be 
informal. This removed a good deal of re- 
pression. Most of the students had felt 
that a well-written English paper con- 
tained lengthy sentences, a vocabulary 
which had to send the reader scurrying to 
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a dictionary, and an embellished style 
which somehow smothered meaning 
(shades of the English essayists who had 
been crammed down their throats!). The 
ice had been broken, and I knew ample 
opportunities lay ahead to extend and to 
consolidate this work in writing skills. 

Our second visitor was a local repre- 
sentative of the CIO, an organizer. 
Imagine the class’s surprise when a soft- 
spoken, plainly dressed individual en- 
tered the classroom. For ten minutes he 
reviewed the history of the rise of labor 
unions, showing that their inception was 
generated by necessity. The remaining 
ten minutes he spent presenting statis- 
tical evidence in support of his conten- 
tion that labor was too often the target of 
unfair treatment by management. His 
figures were constantly challenged, and I 
noted many students writing down his 
sources of information for their own fur- 
ther investigation. 

The question period was first-rate. 
There had been a strike at a local lettuce 
shed three weeks before our speaker met 
the class. Some violence had flared. De- 
finitive evidence as to complete ultimate 
guilt was scarce. Certain union men had 
undoubtedly been at fault, among others. 
One of my most emotional students 
sneeringly queried: “(How can your union 
justify violence in strikes? That’s not 
Americanism!’ The answer: “Boys and 
girls, no human organization on earth is 
perfect. My union never said it was per- 
fect. Remember, though, that, when peo- 
ple are angry, some of them excite easily. 
We don’t believe in violence, and we’ve 
got to try to prevent such explosive peo- 
ple from forgetting themselves. But you 
can’t blame all of us for the hot tempers 
among a few of us. Most of us hate vio- 
lence even more than you think.” And so 
it went. There was constant give and 


take, democratic discussion, and the 
meeting of minds. 

Our next speaker was the assistant to 
the president of a large local corporation. 
By graphic illustrations he drove home 
managerial problems. He demonstrated 
that most workers place high wages sev- 
enth in their chief desires. They want, he 
said, recognition for a job well done, closer 
contact with their boss, a feeling of ‘“‘be- 
longing” to a business family, a sense of 
security in their jobs, a voice in running 
the business, and management’s aware- 
ness of the worker’s problems. To this 
speaker (who had also had strong con- 
tact with unions) the big job was to short- 
en the distance between top managers and 
the workers at the bottom of a business. 
“Bring them closer together, and many 
seemingly hostile interests will be mu- 
tually resolved.” 

The question period centered on the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Our guest honestly 
admitted he was not too familiar with 
many of its provisions and would only 
speak of a few. He cautioned the class to 
tread carefully in discussing this legisla- 
tion because (a) many of its provisions 
have yet to be tested in the courts; (0) 
some provisions are open to different in- 
terpretations, depending on one’s own 
interests; and (c) a good deal of misin- 
formation had been spread by both sides 
in attacking or defending the law. Thank 
heavens for his candor! Some of my stu- 
dent “experts” on the Taft-Hartley Law 
finally got their “‘come-uppance” and 
not from a prejudiced party. 

The final speaker for the subject was 
an AF of L organizer. His delivery 
was thunderous and merciless in its ac- 
cusations. Sandwiched between his less 
lucid moments were some valuable sta- 
tistics and bits of information obviously 
new to the class. The urge to compare him 
with our other union guest was inescap- 
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able. His emotionalism and his habit of 
name-calling were quite apparent to the 
class. Subsequent class discussions sepa- 
rated facts from fancy. 

I have gone into some detail on this 
unit, not because I hold a particular brief 
for either side, but because I wished to 
demonstrate the types of thinking which 
the students met and the range of ideas 
with which they were presented by peo- 
ple intimately associated with the prob- 
lem. In one miraculous week the manage- 
ment-labor issue had been changed from 
a semantic nightmare into real human 
terms both understanding and challeng- 
ing. Out the window went much excess 
baggage of emotionalism and the illusion 
that the entire problem was reducible to 
some pat derogatory comment. Instead 
the students had been inoculated with 
the democratic method of listening to 
and questioning both sides. They had 
more respect for individual personalities. 
They were more aware of how really 
limited was their working knowledge of 
the problem, and they were struck by 
the realization that the entire subject 
was neither black nor white but an in- 
finite number of gradations of gray. 

So potent was the stimulus provided 
by the speakers that at least a year could 
have been spent on work allied with the 
topic. I assigned five major projects to be 
finished in two weeks. Each student was 
permitted to choose the one he wanted to 
work on. As far as overnight assign- 
ments were concerned, he was his own 
boss. One half of every other class period 
he was allowed to consult with those 
classmates who were working on the 
same project as he. The entire remaining 
class time for the two weeks was spent in 
the teaching of English skills which 
would be useful for carrying out each 
project. Not only did each student get 
training in the skills he could use for his 


own work but he also participated in the 
teaching of a wide variety of skills that 
were used in the other four groups. The 
practical value of the skills was therefore 
felt by all students and from five dif- 
ferent directions. Briefly, here are the 
projects and some of the skills taught: 

1. A written essay on practical means 
to achieve better management-labor rela- 
tions on a national scale, deduced by a 
survey of community problems.—The class 
agreed that a more formal type of essay 
was best, since this was the kind of paper 
that might be formally delivered over 
the radio or in a public auditorium. Here 
was a ripe time for considering the sim- 
ple, the compound, and the complex sen- 
tence, particularly the last two, measur- 
ing the value of each for expressing sin- 
gle ideas or combined ideas in subordi- 
nated relations. Most fascinating to 
many students was the periodic sentence 
and the measure of reader suspense it 
could secure. The topic sentence, meth- 
ods of developing a paragraph, para- 
graph transition, and the chief uses of 
commas were introduced. The illustra- 
tive material consisted of teacher-devised 
sentences involving management, labor, 
and our guest speakers. 

2. A “town hall’ on the Taft-Hartley 
Act after participating members had spent 
two weeks studying it and a variety of in- 
ter pretations—Too many students asso- 
ciate work in oral skills with “public 
speaking” classes, so by guided question- 
ing I made the students list at least a 
dozen daily life-situations in which good 
speech habits are priceless. In the coming 
“town hall’? they wanted none of the 
formalized styles of public speaking, and 
so we evolved standards for the less for- 
mal type of oral activity. Such points as 
the following were considered: variety of 
tone, appearance, posture, rigid versus 
natural presentation, ways to be sure of 
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correct pronunciation (dictionary, social 
usage, regional variations, teacher au- 
thorities), personality, means to over- 
come nervousness, and ways to focus 
audience attention. It is a tribute to our 
six student speakers that they so well ex- 
emplified the standards for which the 
class was looking on the day of the de- 
bate. 

3. Oral report on fiction or nonfiction 
book dealing with the labor-management 
problem.—The oral principles learned in 
connection with the town-hall debate 
were of obvious value here. In addition, 
the following literary problems were con- 
sidered: the distinction between a book’s 
theme (which we all want to know) and 
its plot (which is often boring to listen to 
in detail); what kind of incident to se- 
lect for retelling both to entertain the 
class and to stimulate students to read 
the book; how to go about giving a gen- 
eralized description of the leading char- 
acters; ways to sugges. to the class what 
the author’s point of view is; and, of 
great importance, the expression of an 
honest opinion of the book based on spe- 
cific reasons. Two highly interesting re- 
ports dealt with Cronin’s The Green 
Years and The Stars Look Down, gripping 
portrayals of our unit topic. The novels of 
Frank Norris and Upton Sinclair pro- 
vided excellent material on early symp- 
toms of our industrial problem. 

4. A group report and discussion of 
Galsworthy’s Strife—Here was a chance 
to teach the most elementary principle in 
the study of dramatic literature: how to 
make printed dialogue come to life. By 
determined effort to re-create within 
ourselves the emotion of the speaker, we 
can make his words come to life—be it 
in play, novel, or short story. Sympathet- 
ic re-creation of the emotions within our- 
selves—that was the key, and, using il- 
lustrations from Shakespeare and Ibsen, 


I was able to show students how they can 
make words come to life. When our group 
reported on the “strife” in Galsworthy’s 
play, two students read dramatic pas- 
sages aloud and re-created the types of 
selfish, stubborn, arrogant characters 
which several of our guest speakers had 
cited in their talks. 

5. Semantic analyses of labor-manage- 
ment stories in leading weekly and monthly 
newsmagazines with special attention to 
slanted articles and editorializing.—Many 
students are unaware of tone color in 
language, but when they understand how 
English words range from the highly neu- 
tral (horse) to the slightly colored (mare) 
to the highly charged (nag), they begin to 
grasp what a malleable tool English 
words can be. Although only one group 
was specializing in the semantics work, 
it received many pointers from the rest 
of the class after we considered the emo- 
tional, the sensuous, the figurative, and 
the literal uses of language. 

The two-week projects turned out to 
be surprisingly successful, and one of the 
sweetest by-products was the way vague 
generalizations were beginning to die, 
not without stubborn struggle. For ex- 
ample, one student had written about 
“capitalists who oppose unions.’ He was 
challenged and reminded that anyone 
with a bank account, however small, that 
draws interest is a “capitalist” in one def- 
inition of that term. He was asked to de- 
fine the word and to be specific. 

Term II arrived and with it the prob- 
lem of “International Relations.” I 
called it the “United Nations’ unit. 
After school during the first week I 
combed the community, everything from 
foreign consulates to the chamber of 
commerce. Seven speakers were sched- 
uled for the second and third weeks. 

The preliminary week in class was ex- 
citing because of the zest with which the 
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students discussed and debated foreign 
affairs. The half-truths, the distorted 
conceptions of foreigners, the subtle but 
malignant nationalist prejudices, and the 
students’ lack of specific knowledge were 
thorny realities, but I knew that all the 
“sound and fury” would eventually give 
way to truth. Of course, in these early 
discussions many students were better 
sensitized to weak techniques of think- 
ing, to careless use of argumentative lan- 
guage, and to prejudicial thinking, 
thanks to our work in the previous unit. 
Pinioned by class criticisms of his analy- 
sis of a particular country, the average 
student was all the more eager to defend 
his thesis by a search for the truth. For 
two weeks, I told the class, we would 
look at foreign nations through speakers 
from various countries, and then each 
student was to embark on his own 
journey. 

The first guest was the vice-consul of 
the local Mexican consulate. As in many 
parts of this country, my students had 
grown up in an area in which the “‘for- 
eign” element was peculiarly localized 
and in which the members of the “for- 
eign” group have always had difficult ad- 
justment problems. The point is that, 
aided by stereotyped characters in movies 
and comics, and nurtured by the local 
press which reported only on the less de- 
sirable individuals of that social body, 
my students conceived of Mexicans as 
lazy, dirty, dishonest, ill-bred, and be- 
yond ‘‘redemption.”” When the vice-con- 
sul marched in, he was met by unbeliev- 
ing silence. He knew why, and he gra- 
ciously began his charming, artlessly 
simple but powerfully sincere talk in 
halting English. 

He gave them a’bird’s-eye view of his 
country, its history, its growth, and its 
contemporary problems. As a college 
graduate he was eager to tell us of Mex- 


ico’s efforts in the field of education and 
the phenomenal growth of literacy 
among the people. He detailed the still 
larger job ahead. The class was struck by 
the moderate costs of an education and 
applauded the government’s efforts in 
that respect. 

At no time did our guest minimize 
Mexico’s problems of poverty, ignorance, 
health, and education, but he cautioned 
with every ounce of energy at his com- 
mand that we cannot judge a whole peo- 
ple by only the few that we meet and 
that we should remember that the United 
States has the same problems as Mexico: 
slums, crime, literacy. 

What about those border towns filled 
with questionable characters? Located 
close to the Mexican border, parts of this 
state judge Mexico by individuals they 
recall observing in these small towns. 
Our guest reminded the students that 
border towns are peculiarly unrepresen- 
tative of a nation because in them are 
concentrated the stress and strain of in- 
tensified economic relations, commercial 
illegalities, fugitives from justice, and a 
variety of derelicts. Despite these ele- 
ments, border towns can boast a respect- 
able number of law-abiding and desirable 
citizens. 

The question period was a beauty. 
Here are some of the queries with each of 
which our guest dealt vigorously, frank- 
ly, and rationally. ‘‘Aren’t Mexicans lazy 
by nature?” “What do you think about 
the ‘zoot-suit’ Mexicans on the West 
Coast?” ‘‘Why do many people consider 
Mexicans untrustworthy and deceitful?” 
For three-fourths of the class this was 
their first contact with a Mexican, and 
it was an eye-opener. 

Our second visitors were an American 
GI and his wife, she a former German 
citizen. He had met and married her in 
Berlin while he was working in the Allied 
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Military Government. She was now on 
her way to American citizenship and, for 
the first time in her terrifying life, was 
unbelievably happy and grateful to 
America. 

From the lips of this girl came only an- 
swers to questions about Germany. She 
did not feel capable of making a speech 
about her former country. She let her 
husband do that. The dominant theme of 
his talk was that we must maintain con- 
stant vigilance in protecting and exercis- 
ing our rights as citizens of a democracy. 
Many Germans, he said, had taken de- 
mocracy for granted under the Weimar 
Republic. Weariness, bitterness, apathy, 
selfishness, and intolerance had led many 
into systematic neglect or flouting of 
their most vital duties as citizens. They 
paid a horrible penalty. While holding no 
brief for Nazi doctrines, the ex-GI said 
that such fanatics can only be prevented 
from reappearing by an aggressive demo- 
cratic education of German youth. His 
talk was splendid, and he translated a 
vague but often maligned territory called 
“Germany” into what it actually was: a 
nation of individuals and groups of all 
sizes, shapes, beliefs, and with the very 
same problems as America’s, many times 
multiplied by the devastation of war and 
the scars of brutal indoctrination. 

The young girl was a symbol of a large 
group of Germans either that my stu- 
dents had never known existed or that 
had been forgotten under the frequent 
criticisms which lumped all Germans to- 
gether as “those damned Germans.” 
From the very beginning her father had 
resisted naziism, and he and his family 
suffered unspeakable cruelties. In her 
brown eyes my classes saw the horror she 
had witnessed, the privations she had 
endured, and, now, the unbelievable 
courage she had mustered to survive suc- 
cessfully. Answering questions as to how 


many people had opposed the Nazis, she 
humanly admitted she didn’t know, but 
she said the number was far, far greater 
than the rest of the world realized. Where 
did the millions of people in prisons, con- 
centration camps, and undergrounds 
come from? Why were so many religious 
organizations destroyed brutally if not in 
retaliation for resistance? Here, the 
class could see, was no propaganda. Here 
was a human being speaking from the 
heart, and, with her modest, childlike 
awe of this wonderful school where she 
was speaking, she completely captured 
the hearts of her listeners. She so im- 
pressed them that weeks later they in- 
vited her to return, at which time she 
gave them additional information about 
her former homeland. 

Never again would a majority of these 
boys and girls uncritically overlook a 
generalization about “the German peo- 
ple.” The presence of this young couple 
did the same as the appearance of the 
young Mexican consul: it showed that 
“foreign” affairs are essentially problems 
in human relations. To “know” a foreign 
nation, one must seek out as much direct 
and indirect contact with as many of that 
nation’s individuals and groups as it is 
possible to make. The scale of any given 
foreign country’s problems is as large as 
America’s. The diversity of personalities 
is equally great. The social and political 
hues are just as intense. The variety of 
opinions is sometimes even greater, and 
the social and economic problems are 
just as tense—two people had driven 
these points home to the classes. Each 
subsequent speaker—particularly the 
urbane high-school teacher from Norway 
—reinforced these truths and opened up 
endless vistas for these internationally 
minded classes. 

After two weeks of speakers and with 
appetites whetted for more firsthand con- 
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tacts, each student selected one of the 
fifty-odd nations in the United Nations, 
the one county in which he was most in- 
terested, about which he estimated he 
knew little and would like to learn the 
most. Using every available resource in 
the library, each student was to prepare 
a three-thousand-word paper on _ his 
chosen country. The paper would en- 
deavor to explain to a novice that coun- 
try’s customs, traditions, and _ beliefs, 
spotlighting the psychology of represen- 
tative individuals and social groups. 

For three weeks every other class peri- 
od was used as a reading session during 
which students could read or confer with 
the teacher. The remaining classes for 
three weeks and the entire fourth week 
were devoted to teaching skills that could 
be utilized in preparing those three- 
thousand-word papers. 

a) Vocabulary work fitted here like a 
glove, particularly the kind of words that 
have picturesque foreign origins. Since 
every student was working on a foreign 
country and wanted to broaden his vo- 
cabulary to produce a mature paper, vo- 
cabulary work took on a new luster. We 
studied one hundred fascinating words 
like “ambiguous,” ‘‘auspicious,” “‘assas- 
sin,” “bombastic,” ““ccompunction,”’ “ha- 
rangue,” “pecuniary,” “ruminate,” 
“tawdry,” and many others. Students 
gladly volunteered to find the origin and 
development of a word in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary after we did 
a few samples on the board. 

b) Synonyms and antonyms are known 
to many students by definition, but 
that’s as far as it goes. “How are you go- 
ing to find a synonym for ‘bombastic’ if 
you have a dictionary that doesn’t give 
any?” queried one boy. From my desk 
drawer I took the Pocket Book edition of 
Roget’s Thesaurus and explained its use 
graphically. In two days sixty students 


had bought their own copies and almost 
went wild at what they found. There was 
a chance here to point up subtle shades 
of difference in meaning among groups of 
synonyms. The word to be used depend- 
ed on the exact meaning to be conveyed. 

c) Library study is often a demon for 
uninterested boys and girls, but, when 
they are working on a project they 
choose and wish to get as much pertinent 
material as they can to prepare their own 
three-thousand-word brain child, the 
tables turn. Surprised by their ignorance 
of library resources, I hauled into the 
classroom such indispensable tools as 
The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, The Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction, 
Current Biography, sample cards from our 
card catalogues, single volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Lincoln Li- 
brary of Essential Information, ‘‘Foreign 
Affairs” pamphlets, and demonstrated 
the use of each. They were thus able to 
find a wealth of material on their coun- 
tries. 

d) The mechanical aspects of preparing 
their essays took on added interest 
after I explained to them what goes into 
an M.A. or Ph.D. thesis (and that some 
wag once said the only difference be- 
tween the two is in the number of foot- 
notes!). The multitude of requirements 
for higher college degrees have always 
fascinated my students, and I persuaded 
them that their essays would be excellent 
spadework for M.A. degrees. I was thus 
encouraged to teach the use of quotations 
from sources, the use of footnotes and 
their punctuation, the logical organiza- 
tion of a major essay, stylistic devices for 
avoiding a tiresome exposition, the prep- 
aration of a bibliography, and the value 
of drafting, rereading, and editing writ- 
ten work before the final version. 

The finished essays would put some 
United Nations representatives to 
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shame. These papers caught, as nothing 
I have ever read, the spirit of their sub- 
jects—the attempt to understand other 
peoples. Such a spirit has not always 
reigned at Lake Success. If the technical 
knowledge of these students was still 
limited, the way in which they struck at 
the heart of international relations was 
something their elders at Lake Success 
might well emulate. Instead of dwelling 
on the differences between nations, the 
students were discovering the common 
denominators, and, in their efforts to 
understand the psychology, the motiva- 
tion, the heritage, and the current prob- 
lems facing individuals and groups in 
foreign nations, they far outstripped for- 
eign diplomats, who often cannot even 
speak the language of the particular 
country to which they are accredited. 
When national differences were marked, 
they were considered as adding to the 
cultural wealth of the world. America’s 
greatness, one student reminded us, lay 
in its rich variety of cultural strains. 
Why count them as obstacles on the in- 
ternational level? The justice of this 
point of view went unchallenged. If na- 
tional differences were in conflict, a 
senior girl suggested, we must first under- 
stand their origins, their nurturing, and 
their present-day manifestations. We 
must then work for compromise based on 
mutual respect and toleration. Not one 
single individual in class failed to under- 
stand that any conflict can best be avoid- 
ed if we approach it with this kind of un- 
derstanding—if that conflict can be 
avoided. 

Term III rolled round much too quick- 
ly and with it the problem of the Ameri- 
can Negro. By far this was the most ex- 
plosive topic we could study, and the stu- 
dents watched me carefully. Of all minor- 
ity problems in this southwestern city, 
the Negro question digs most sharply. 


The community tradition is one of strict 
segregation; until recently (when a mi- 
nority-minded newspaper began publi- 
cizing the plight of this minority in our 
city) treatment of Negroes in the local 
press followed the national pattern. 

The matter of a guest speaker pre- 
sented a problem. Obviously the class 
members were well enough familiar with 
the less desirable type of Negro—so 
much so that to them all Negroes were 
the “less desirable” type. Because of 
community mores the choice had to be 
extremely careful. My students had to 
meet a ‘‘normal” individual in the sense 
that what he had accomplished would 
not lead them to label him as a “lucky” 
or “glamorously exceptional” Negro. 
Rather did they need to hear from a nor- 
mally successful person who “happened 
to be a Negro.”’ Although that distinc- 
tion may seem a nice one, it is neverthe- 
less strongly operative if we examine our 
students’ thinking on this matter. For- 
tunate indeed were we that our com- 
munity boasted such a person—the 
principal of the local Negro high school. 

I had the class formulate questions it 
wanted our speaker to take up, and I 
forwarded them to him three days before 
he was to visit us. Our orientation dis- 
cussions for three days were marked by 
caution and restraint where I would nor- 
mally have expected otherwise. Our two 
previous units had borne fruit. Although 
they were more subtly put, however, 
many common anti-Negro sentiments 
crept into the talks. 

Here are some of the questions these 
young people wanted to hear about: 
(1) Is the Negro in this city resentful of 
the discrimination against him in secur- 
ing a job and how does he feel about 
being segregated for an education? 
(2) Does the northern Negro consider 
himself superior to the southern Negro? 
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(3) Does the average Negro embrace 
communism sympathetically? (4) What 
is the chief desire of the Negro? (5) What 
is the average psychology of the teen-age 
Negro toward the teen-age white? In- 
telligent questions, all. 

Let me reproduce the halting words of 
an eighteen-year-old senior, a difficult 
student who had always had nothing but 
ugly contempt for the Negroes. After our 
guest finished his twenty-minute talk, 
the student said: 

Gosh, Mr. Robinson, you know, I was 
brought up in a small town ’n the Negroes al- 
ways had to keep to themselves. But when you 
explain they want the right to be Negroes and 
have human treatment, well, I never thought of 
it that way. We were always taught that they 
would push themselves too far, but I guess any 
human person wants to be treated good and try 
to do as much as possible for himself and family. 
I think I see what you mean when you said a 
person’s color has nothing to do with it. Meet- 
ing you like this, well, I never even thought 
about being in the same room with a Negro. 
You have given me a different slant to think 
about. 


Our speaker greatly impressed the 
class by his modesty and most of all by 
his expressed interest in their desire to 
explore this most pressing problem. He 
demonstrated powerfully that both white 
and Negro have to co-operate on this 
issue and that, the more we understand 
of the Negro’s character and aspirations, 
the sounder will be our approach to 
solutions. 

His lambent sense of humor, the ab- 
sence of malice in his approach, the un- 
assailable logic with which he helped the 
class understand the many divergent 
strains in this group of Americans, and, 
finally, the simple humanity of the man 
all combined to initiate the breaking-up 
of encrusted misconceptions, to lay the 
foundation for better understanding, to 
stimulate the desire for more knowledge. 
Again, the stereotype had been punc- 
tured by the presence of flesh and blood. 


Even my most prejudiced student, who 
could not completely shed her many 
fixed ideas, willingly admitted the emo- 
tional basis of much of her thinking and 
happily conceded her wish to explore the 
subject until truth might finally over- 
whelm her. So it was with many other 
boys and girls who could not be expected 
to be freed from ideas which they had 
been fed for years. A beginning had now 
been made; a glimmer of light was wait- 
ing to spread itself in their minds. All it 
needed was inner drive from the students 
themselves, and the memory of our 
guest provided that. 

The following day a majority of the 
class actually proposed that we invite a 
group of Negro students to sit in on our 
class, and we in turn would send a group 
of seniors to the local Negro school. “‘We 
must get to know and understand each 
other in every possible way,’ was the 
way one boy put it. State law forbade 
such mixing of white and Negro stu- 
dents. The wisdom of the law was ra- 
tionally and heartfully discussed, and 
this from a class that three months pre- 
viously would have cringed at the 
thought of a Negro in the same room! 

For three weeks the overtones of our 
guest’s speech rang clearly in the avidity 
with which students sought out reading 
materials by and about Negroes. Each 
student prepared a two-thousand-word 
paper on the results of his explorations 
in novels, biographies, autobiographies, 
magazine articles, phonograph records, 
poetry anthologies, etc. The entire class 
read Benedict’s lucid pamphlet, Negro in 
America, and we managed to secure 
quantity copies of Connelly’s Green Pas- 
tures, which the class dramatized. All the 
results can only be described as sheer 
educational manna and seventy-five fu- 
ture democratic citizens. It had all been 
made possible by bringing flesh and 
blood to the class. 
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The three weeks of individual and 
class reading were opportune for the 
teaching of literary principles: the read- 
ing and interpreting of lyric poetry, con- 
trasts between narrative and dramatic 
poetry, a study of some dramatic mono- 
logues, practice in oral reading of plays, 
an understanding of the many contrasts 
between biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, and comparisons of the prose 
styles of several fiction writers. A sizable 
share of material was literature by and 
about Negroes, but white authors were 
also used (Blake and Sandburg, for ex- 
ample). Ottley, Cullen, Moon, Hughes, 
Connelly, and Carver, among others, 
were read with appreciation. 

Space will not permit a too detailed 
story of Unit IV, ‘“The Meaning of De- 
mocracy.” The topic was so broad and 
our time so limited that I decided one 
outstanding type of study would best 
embody the subject. What better medi- 
um to use than two daily newspapers 
that differed in their handling of news 
and in their editorializing? Scheduled to 
address the class was the chief editorial 
writer for each of this community’s two 
evening papers. 

It was a jolt to learn that three-fourths 
of the class did not know what an edi- 
torial was! We therefore spent two weeks 
anatomizing newspapers. We compared 
headlines, and emotional shadings ap- 
peared. The way in which two newspa- 
pers handled a story was studied: differ- 
ences in emphasis, amount of quotation, 
and the use of language bared newspa- 
pers as the products of flesh-and-blood 
people with axes to grind and converts 
to make. One group of students discussed 
books on the American press: we con- 
sidered charges against it and defenses 
of it; we pondered the meaning of a 
“free press.” 

During the third week, after reading 
editorials in the local dailies, we wrote 


some original ones. It was while we were 
writing these papers that I had the 
chance to consolidate and to review all 
previous grammar, punctuation, and vo- 
cabulary work and to introduce some sim- 
plified instruction in participial and 
gerundive phrases, the colon, the semi- 
colon, redundancy and clichés, all of 
which were highly relevant in editorial 
writing. 

When our editorialists arrived, the 
class was ready for them. The contrast 
was delicious: a younger man and an 
older man; an informal, gabby delivery 
versus a highly polished, formal ap- 
proach; a sunny sense of humor versus 
extreme sobriety; emphasis on the rights 
and privileges of certain minorities ver- 
sus emphasis on infractions of those 
rights and privileges; outspokenness in 
answering student questions versus eva- 
siveness and diplomacy. The crowning 
irony (and more semantic education) lay 
in the way both speakers called them- 
selves “liberals,” whatever, as one stu- 
dent put it, that meant. 

On several crucial issues of the day the 
class had heard two sides, two interpre- 
tations from two distinct personalities, 
representing two publishers with entirely 
different political, economic, and social 
orientations. They questioned the spe- 
cialists, differed with them, debated with 
them, and came to their own conclusions, 
the soundest possible on the basis of their 
limited knowledge. The habit of free, 
open discussion, the right to differ and to 
be exposed to varying viewpoints, the 
right to investigate further, and the 
right to be heard are rather precious to- 
day and, students realized, some basic 
“meanings of democracy.” Again, the 
real world had scored. 

This, then, was the “experiment in 
senior English.” At no time since I began 
teaching has there been such class re- 
sponse or such a sense of individual 
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achievement in every phase of the work. 
The motivation to learn English skills 
could not have been stronger nor the op- 
portunity riper. The possibilities of this 
guest-speaker approach are endless, flex- 
ible, and adaptable to any teacher’s situ- 
ation. Each teacher can canvass his stu- 
dents for the contemporary problems 
most meaningful to them. He can then 
canvass his own community—wherever 
it may be. Think of the range of indi- 
viduals available in a given area! By 
selecting representative speakers, the 
teacher can offer students a most realis- 
tic, tolerant approach. He can also initi- 
ate or develop in his students a mental 
method, an attitude toward the solution 
of contemporary problems in_ their 
world, the real world, the one they habit- 
ually complain that we as teachers never 
let them enter. 

The dividends will be legion. Allied 
reading and writing will take on a hue 
and luster our students crave but seldom 
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get. The functional value of English 
skills will be evident and applicable. 
Class discussions will bristle with ideas, 
with that free exchange so essential if 
young minds are to expand and to ab- 
sorb. Real semantic training will be in- 
evitable. A respect for human dignity 
and personality will be nurtured. Insight 
into domestic and foreign issues will be 
forged by reducing social problems to 
terms of human relations. The timeliness 
of the work will secure maximum student 
interest and respect. Above all, the citi- 
zens from the community will usually be 
found eager to speak to classes, proud of 
the opportunity, and reassuring in the 
faith they will express in American edu- 
cation to the ones that count most: our 
students. 

Is such a senior course properly de- 
scribed as “college-entrance” prepara- 
tion? I think so. But it is much more. 
Watch what happens to your students, 
and you will understand what I mean. 


A Dissenting Opinion on Language Trends 


PHILIP CLARK GUCKER* 


I 


Tue study of the American language 
arouses enthusiasms. Any observer of the 
explorations by H. L. Mencken in this 
field is impressed by the Rabelaisian 
gusto with which he dredges the masses 
of words and constructions from their 
hiding places in little dialectical corners 
of the country. Nor is Mencken by any 
means singular in this respect. A whole 
generation of linguistic pioneers has been 
aroused to vigorous activity by the glam- 


t Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


our of the common speech, the lure of the 
low colloquial. 

That lure, of course, has played a sig- 
nificant part in American tradition, and 
in American literature. From our earliest 
history the untaught wisdom of the pio- 
neer has retained a special sanctity. In 
literature, from Josh Billings to Damon 
Runyon, writers of all varieties, including 
some of our greatest novelists and poets, 
have experimented with and exploited 
popular influences. Vigor, flexibility, and, 
above all, freshness have become the 
American stamp on language. 

In the classroom such popular influ- 
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ences, especially as they affected syntax, 
have in the past been looked upon with 
disapproval. While liveliness is attrac- 
tive, so also, it was understood, are ac- 
curacy and clarity, grace and good taste 
—qualities that the colloquial often 
treats rather casually. The teacher might 
yield a point here and there, but with 
caution; might compromise, but only 
where an advantage was to be gained. 

Under the influence of the new linguis- 
tics, however, this attitude is being swept 
away. More than one eminent authority 
has suggested that it is the language of 
the teachers rather than of their students 
that really needs overhauling; for the 
current fashion is to decry the checks and 
balances of the textbook rules and to insist 
that the good, vigorous colloquial is the 
one authentic language—once we have 
decided what it comprises. 

As the newer studies in language— 
many of them by distinguished educators 
—sharply remind us of our rich tradi- 
tions, and in their name gnaw industri- 
ously at the syllabus, the average teacher 
in the ordinary school waits restlessly for 
some sort of conclusions to be pro- 
nounced. The old standards have appar- 
ently been discarded; the new have not 
yet been formulated; and thousands of 
puzzled pedagogues conscientiously skip 
the problem and teach creative writing. 

What, for example, did the average 
teacher make of Karl W. Dykema’s ar- 
ticle in the English Journal about a year 
ago?? Therein the author described the 
“tragically misguided zeal’ with which 
English teachers had interfered with the 
proper development of “ain’t” and “he 
don’t” and the silly games they continue 
to play with the object of eliminating 
“like” as a conjunction. The function of 
the high-school teacher, he was _ re- 

2“An Example of Prescriptive Linguistic 
Change,” English Journal, September, 1947. 
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minded, is to let well enough alone: ‘‘For 
most children the mastery of the stand- 
ard language is not important; for all 
children the liberation of the spirit which 
literature can give is all-important.’”’ The 
teacher who had been used to assuming 
that these “liberated spirits’ are being 
prepared to perform an intelligent func- 
tion in a rather complex world must have 
found that a difficult dose to swallow. 

Or what does the teacher understand 
from the report of the English Appraisal 
Committee of New York City, which 
comes with less shock but with more im- 
mediate authority: 

Important studies in language [it declares] 
tell us that, in general, educated people are no 
longer using a singular pronoun to agree with 
everyone as an antecedent, or a nominative after 


a copulative verb, or the possessive form of the 
noun or pronoun before the gerund.3 


The assumption might be that educated 
English now embraces such expressions 
as “Everyone brought their friends” and 
“He approves of me going’’—for the 
average teacher is not likely to be so 
familiar with these “important studies 
in language” as to realize the extent of 
the misinterpretation here.‘ 

No one can hope to keep abreast of all 
the detailed changes recommended by 
the new students of language; but every- 
one can absorb the general idea that it is 
more broad-minded and progressive now- 
adays to err on the side of the unortho- 
dox. The most articulate speakers and 
writers are insisting that grammar is use- 
less, that colloquial standards are ade- 
quate, that fluency is much more impor- 

3 Margaret A. Nolan, “Analysis of Results in 
Test in Grammar, June 1947,” High Points, Febru- 
ary, 1948. 

4 Pooley, perhaps the most liberal of accepted 
authorities, distinguishes between “‘Everyone was 
there, but they left early” and “Everyone brought 
his friends” ; ‘It’s me” and “It was she”’; “I approve 
of Tom and Harry going” and “I approve of their 
going.” 
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tant than accuracy. And few of us have 
time and inclination to stand in the face 
of this liberating gale and calmly ques- 
tion where it is taking us. 

In the meantime, the extensive and 
encouraging changes in the English 
classroom have effected improvements 
in almost every phase of our work except 
the teaching of clear, accurate expres- 
sion. The new literature texts are vigor- 
ous and timely and have begun to share 
attention with vital material in news- 
papers, movies, and radio. Speech activi- 
ties are given more time and made more 
significant. The classroom has become a 
part of the community and of the world. 
But in the midst of all these exciting de- 
velopments we continue to turn out 
graduates who we know have not learned 
to speak or write acceptable English. In 
fact, we are reminded of this situation 
constantly by college admissions authori- 
ties, employers, and foreign visitors. We 
have continually more and more occasion 
for concern; and in our confusion we do 
less and less about it. 

Since the National Council plays a 
significant role in the progressive move- 
ment and has sponsored many of the 
most influential statements of the new 
philosophy, I should like to undertake a 
quick survey of the five National Council 
studies that have become the pentateuch 
of the linguistic bible,’ examine their find- 
ings and their proposals, and determine 
what effect they are likely to have, or 


5 There have been other relevant studies in lan- 
guage, but the five issued under the imprimatur of 
the National Council are probably best known to 
teachers and certainly most influential. They are: 
S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage (Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1932); 
A. H. Marckwardt and F. G. Walcott, Facts about 
Current English Usage (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938); C. C. Fries, American English Grammar 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1940); A. G. Ken- 
nedy, English Usage (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1942); and R. C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1946). 
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should have, upon the language taught 
in the classroom. How scientific is lin- 
guistic science? To what extent should it 
supersede the cultured individual in set- 
ting language standards? 

In pointing a critical finger at the work 
of eminent scholars, I do so only in recog- 
nition of the fact that the case for the af- 
firmative has been well and often pre- 
sented, while opposing views have been 
largely ignored. My intent is not to scoff 
at the usefulness of linguistic science nor 
at the integrity and ability of the scien- 
tists. 

II 


The purpose of Professor Leonard and 
his successors was to find better authori- 
ty for classroom “correctness” than 
“traditional pronouncements of dubious 
value.” The new standard, in Leonard’s 
terms, was to be “fully acceptable for 
informal conversation, correspondence, 
and all other writing of well-bred ease 
... Standard, cultivated colloquial Eng- 
lish.”’® Leonard invited his selected list 
of judges to place various doubtful ex- 
pressions in this or a lower, or higher, 
category. Their votes and comments are 
recorded in the report. This method 
seems sound enough, provided that the 
judges are carefully chosen, as presum- 
ably they were; but the effect was to 
leave a large number of the more diffi- 
cult questions (105 items), on which 25 
to 75 per cent of the judges disagreed, in 
the category labeled “disputable.” 

There will be various opinions on how 
disputable an expression must be before 
it is considered acceptable. Leonard as- 
sumes that the teacher “will certainly in 
marking themes accept from the average 
student any usage classed in this study 
as ...disputable.”’? The current atti- 
tude of easy acceptance gets a start in the 


6 Op. cit., p. 97. 7 Ibid., p. 188. 
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argument advanced here: that the 
schools should concern themselves only 
with constructions that are universally 
condemned. Such a point of view is based 
upon preference rather than proof. As a 
practical measure for cutting down the 
work of the teacher it was later reinforced 
by the O’Rourke report—but there it be- 
came a question of methods, which can- 
not be adequately treated here. The 
reader who is interested in the linguistic 
findings will learn from the Leonard 
study that there is considerable dispute 
about what constitutes good English— 
not a novel idea, perhaps, but here given 
statistical support. He will, I should 
think, go on from there to decide for him- 
self as an educated individual the extent 
to which “disputable” expressions are 
useful or inoffensive or otherwise accept- 
able. 

In the next study, by Marckwardt and 
Walcott, the problem’ of nomenclature 
bulks large, and the handling of that 
problem may cause the reader some un- 
easiness. 

Checking the Leonard material against 
the standard dictionaries and word lists, 
these authors were able to admit the 
greater number of “disputable” expres- 
sions into acceptable English by waving 
a wand over the word “colloquial.” The 
word is first given status: colloquial Eng- 
lish is acceptable for all purposes other 
than “formal written English’’;* but as 
the study proceeds, the omnibus qualities 
of that word become a source of amaze- 
ment rather than credence. It covers, 
naturally enough, such expressions as 
“Tt is me”; “Haven’t you got through 
yet?”; “I guess I’ll go to lunch.” But it 
also embraces the following: “He is kind 
of silly”; “It don’t make any difference’’; 
“He looked at me and says”; “I wish I 
hadn’t of come’’; and “He won’t leave 


8 Marckwardt and Walcott, op. cit., p. 19. 
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me come in.” In fact, of 216 recorded 
expressions (from Leonard) all but 26 are 
rated by these authors colloquial or bet- 
ter. And since these ratings are based 
upon evaluations by the standard au- 
thorities, it would apparently be unscien- 
tific to question them. 

Other traditional categories as used in 
this study seem equally puzzling. “He 
drunk,”’ for example, is archaic; but “he 
run” is dialect; “he begun’ colloquial; 
and “they swang”’ literary—the last two 
to be regarded as acceptable. 

This situation provokes a comment 
from the authors, in which they compare 
their results with the ratings by some of 
Leonard’s judges: 

All of this would seem to suggest that in 
respect to matters of verb formation and use, 
our prejudices are heightened. This is particu- 
larly true of the past tenses of strong verbs. As 
a matter of fact, even the past tense of sung, 
given equal rank with sang by all the factual 
[sic] sources, was rated as Literary English by 
two English teachers, as Colloquial English by 
fourteen, and as Illiterate by sixteen. This par- 
ticular verb eventually ended up in the “dis- 
putable” category, but there is no overlooking 
the fact that 50 per cent of the judges considered 
a fully acceptable verb form to be illiterate. The 
past participle awoken, still in literary use in 
England, was voted “illiterate,” and it is par- 
ticularly ironic that the very last item on the 
list, the most discredited, was the form swang, 
not at all uncommon in British speech.® 


The irony here is sustained by the fact 
that two editors of the Oxford dictionary 
were among the group of linguists who 
unanimously condemned this expression. 

Gradually, the explanation for these 
oddities begins to filter through the solid- 
looking substance of the report. The fact 
that dictionaries have given such ratings 
is of course indisputable; but the diction- 
ary ratings themselves, which are broad 
and categorical, are misleading when 
they are used for such a purpose as this. 


9 Tbid., p. 60. 
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To the average educated person the dic- 
tionary is a guide rather than a rule. It 
has no more the effect of absolute force 
than have the “traditional pronounce- 
ments” against which the linguists hurl 
themselves. The teacher who is conscien- 
tiously concerned with setting a sound 
standard can hardly afford to disregard 
his own cultural experience so com- 
pletely. 

Dictionaries use the method of quota- 
tion from acceptable writers to indicate 
acceptance of words and constructions. 
Does not the Marckwardt and Walcott 
study point up the fact that such quota- 
tions prove little for our purposes unless 
a usage in question is shown to be habitu- 
al and not casual or accidental? Mechani- 
cal error or hasty writing has resulted in 
a good many examples of slovenly Eng- 
lish which are clearly inadvertent. (For 
example, a paragraph in one of the five 
studies begins: “It is possible for a pupil 
to go through high school and receive 
good grades in English without learning 
the difference between writing and com- 
municating. A number of them reach 
fourth-year high-school English.” Would 
the questionable antecedence of “them” 
be defended?) Anexcellent literary style— 
Mencken’s, for instance—may be salted 
with frequent colloquialisms for effect. 
But twenty examples of a disputed con- 
struction from twenty accredited writers 
would be less convincing if they were set 
beside several hundred examples from 
the same writers to show that the alter- 
native construction was clearly preferred. 
The fact that no such comparison is made 
available leaves us with a picture that is 
only superficially convincing. 

The same criticism applies to Pooley’s 
investigation, to the extent that it de- 
pends upon the acceptance of quotation 
as authority. Actually such attempts at 
objectivity are less persuasive because 


they are less forthright than well-argued 
personal preferences. As science, the se- 
lected-quotation method is far from ac- 
curate; it is experiment without control. 

Alone among the objective investiga- 
tors Fries has succeeded in establishing 
a control by limiting his material and 
making a count of the constructions 
used. Perhaps as a result his conclusions 
are more conservative than those of 
either Marckwardt and Walcott or 
Pooley. The “informal standard” in 
Fries’s American English Grammar is 
based upon a study of 2,000 letters writ- 
ten to a federal bureau by college gradu- 
ates with “recognized standing” in their 
communities. The findings in this report 
warrant more serious study. 

But only for what they represent—and 
even here we have been tending to over- 
look a limitation. From his group of col- 
lege graduates (of either three- or four- 
year courses) the author was compelled 
to exclude, for proper reasons, all whose 
letters were typed. A moment’s thought 
suggests that many of the well-do-do and 
successful, the more sophisticated, those 
for whom writing was a frequent or cus- 
tomary procedure, would be eliminated 
in such a cut. The remaining graduates, 
while they might be leading admirable 
and useful lives in their typewriterless 
worlds, would not in the average be writ- 
ing the most admirable English; for they 
would represent, in too large a proportion 
of cases, the product of the rural normal 
schools, agricultural colleges, and other 
semivocational institutions—in some of 
which, at least, the gesture toward ‘‘cul- 
ture” is lackadaisical. When one of these 
college graduates states that “the organi- 
zation and work of this office has in- 
creased ten foal,’’?® the effect is charming 
as a curiosity but not admissibleas a 
standard. One may still accept most of 

10 Fries, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Fries’s conclusions, for his is a learned 
and important work; but its limitation 
must be borne in mind. 

Only one of these five reports, the 
treatise by Kennedy, introduces subjec- 
tive criteria. (Even in the Leonard report 
the judges were asked to record their ob- 
servations rather than their opinions.) It 
may be absurd to suggest that they’re all 
out of step but Kennedy; but it seems 
reasonable to point out that the purely 
“scientific” investigations have not yet 


A comparison of findings bears out the 
contention that scientific exactness is 
still unattainable and indicates that no 
agreed-upon standard yet exists. Since 
the reports do not cover exactly the same 
ground, it was necessary to select for this 
comparison items that most of the lin- 
guists had included. These may not be 
typical examples, but they are not unique 
discrepancies. 

If 8 constructions out of Leonard’s 230 
are not representative, they are at least 


TABLE 1 
Disputed Leonard M. and W Fries Kennedy Pooley 
Construction 1932 1938 1940 1942 1946 
due to (prep.)......... disputable | literary (A m.) | vulgar moving toward] standard 
acceptance 
disputable | for as: lit. mostly vulgar | slovenly standard 
for as if: coll. 
most everyone........ disputable | coll. (Am.) not standard | slovenly standard 
disputable | coll. standard nocomment | standard (but 
an error to 
be attacked) 
quickest (of two)....... disputable | lit. standard not even good} standard 
colloquial 
kind of tired.......... disputable | coll. nocomment | disputable standard 
neither ... were...... disputable | lit. standard in no comment standard 
some con- 
structions 
goal disputable | lit. (Am.) vulgar no comment | standard 


presentec. evidence conclusive enough to 
warrant abandoning other sources of 
judgment. Uniil they do, we may usefully 
remind ourselves that, in the opinion of 
at least one eminent linguist, “... an 
adequate examination of the merits of 
any questionable usage should include an 
investigation of the opinions of authori- 
ties, a survey of good contemporary us- 
age employed in literature and also orally, 
and inspection when possible of the his- 
torical background of the usage, a 
thoughtful weighing of logical considera- 
tions, and appreciation of esthetic consid- 
erations, also.”™ (Italics added.) 


™t Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 113714. 


significant. The particular items are mat- 
ters that a teacher, or any other dis- 
criminating person, might object to. In 
the accompanying tabulation one sees at 
least the possibility that, if one investiga- 
tor can find authority for admitting al- 
most any colloquial expression, the coun- 
ter-investigator might be able to find 
authority for rejecting a great many. 
While the doctors disggree, the judgment 
of the layman may well remain sus- 
pended. 
III 


When the layman is a teacher and 
when he suspends not only his judgment 
but also his activities, we have the situa- 
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tion described in the opening paragraphs. 
That situation is at best confusing. 

There are undoubtedly textbook-mind- 
ed teachers who might usefully be ex- 
posed to a more realistic philosophy of 
language. Such sheltered minds are likely 
to be least capable of establishing a satis- 
factory standard of their own. At the 
same time, unfortunately, they are likely 
to be least affected by, or aware of, recent 
developments in language study. The 
pure academician, if he still exists, who 
would fight to the death for “It is I,” 
does not subscribe to the English Journal 
or devote his time to the reading of 
ries and Pooley. 

Like the admonitory sermon on church 
attendance, periodically preached at the 
few loyal members of the congregation, 
the new liberal teaching is reaching the 
wrong audience. To the eager progressive 
who welcomes change for its own sake, 
the new philosophy is an invitation to let 
himself go and forget his worries—espe- 
cially if he is young enough to have been 
brought up on a depreciated language. 
Many a young victim of the inflationary 
spiral comes to the teaching profession 
today rather vaguely equipped in English 
and quite ignorant of grammar. The idea 
that this ignorance is a virtue will be easy 
to stomach. 

This article is written with such young 
teachers in mind. It is addressed to the 
enlightened and forward-looking, the 
readers of the English Journal. It is not 
intended as a call for reaction—rather, 
an appeal for high standards in the midst 
of change. 

If the recent studies by eminent lin- 
guists are accepted as a guide in helping 
to establish a standard, they serve a use- 
ful purpose. If, on the other hand, they 
are accepted as dogma—and the tenden- 
cy is too clear on the part of certain of the 
investigators to present it as such—they 


may do irreparable harm. The idea that 
language is good because it is in common 
use can be carried to any absurd extreme 
if it is not checked by those members of a 
cultured society who have the opportuni- 
ty and the responsibility for maintaining 
standards. 

I suppose few teachers will object very 
seriously, after some observation and 
thought, to departures from the tradi- 
tional uses of “shall” or “will” or to cer- 
tain types of split infinitives, or to “It is 
me.” On the other hand, the mechanical 
acceptance, based on approval by Leon- 
ard or Pooley or another, of such expres- 
sions as “‘most everyone” and “write like 
I dictate” and “these kind of books” 
constitutes an avoidance of responsibili- 
ty. Any man or woman who is capable of 
teaching the English language should 
have enough training and experience to 
exercise some judgment of his own in 
such questions and should not be intimi- 
dated by the notion that “science” has 
taken the decision out of his hands. 
Science in such applications depends 
largely upon interpretation. 

It is not the acceptance or rejection of 
a few colloquial expressions that mat- 
ters; standards will inevitably differ 
slightly from time to time and from place 
to place. What matters is the developing 
attitude of casualness toward certain 
qualities in language. Any approach to 
language study that seems to encourage 
such an attitude should be examined 
carefully. When we reflect upon the part 
that these students—these future voters 
—wiil play in deciding the great social, 
political, economic, and scientific prob- 
lems of the future, we might make a 
strong case for the proposition that the 
fate of the world will depend upon the 
ability of the coming generations to un- 
derstand and employ language with 
exactness. 
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In a period of some confusion and un- 
certainty the vigorous encouragement of 
Professor Kennedy is a tonic: 


With all the contradictions in the theory and 
practice of English usage, there remains one 
final and definite conclusion, about which there 
need be no compromise: the teachers of English 
should be insistent always on the desirability of 
raising the level of usage; they should not, 
through any false theory of amiable acquies- 


cence, let down to the level of the more ignorant 
and unthinking majority. People look up for 
leadership and guidance, not down. The ninety 
and nine are more likely to follow the hundredth 
person and be affected by his ideas on usage, 
than the reverse. . .. Upon the shoulders of the 
teachers of English rests largely the responsibil- 
ity for deciding questions of good usage and 
raising the level of linguistic practice.” 


Ibid. p. 141. 


Experiments with an Outside Reading Program 


MARY EDMUNDS WILDs'* 


I. AN EXPERIMENT 


P, ROBABLY the best method of establish- 
ing the reading habit—of creating a keen 
desire to read—is the use of the outside 
or free-reading program. In an effort to 
work out such a program for her eighth 
grade, the teacher tried the following 
experiment. 

Four English classes agreed to work 
together to establish a classroom library 
to be used by all four. Each child was to 
bring one book if possible and more than 
one if he wished to do so. Magazines were 
also to be brought. 

When these had been brought in, a 
list was made of all books, with the 
names of the children bringing them, in 
order that they might be returned at the 
end of the year. It was understood, how- 
ever, that the magazines were to be a 
gift to the class and would not be re- 
turned. The books were carefully ex- 
amined and a few put aside as unsuitable 
material. As a whole, the children seemed 
to be careful to bring books that were 
both interesting and suitable for class- 
room use. 


* Anderson (S.C.) Junior High School. 


A classroom librarian was elected by 
each class. It was the job of this librarian 
to check out books to the members of 
that section and to see that the books 
were kept in circulation. Since each sec- 
tion was in its home room for an extra 
period each day, the teacher’s home- 
room section undertook the job of ar- 
ranging book displays. All the children 
were invited to submit ideas for posters, 
etc., and different members of the group 
attempted to make these posters. These 
displays were correlated with the regular 
classroom work. If the unit in literature 
was “‘ Adventure,” the book display also 
centered around this theme. 

Then the class and teacher, with the 
help of the librarian, selected books from 
the school library, for the display. ‘These 
were placed on a table in the classroom, 
with the poster hanging above. From 
time to time the teacher picked up a book 
and read either an interesting summary 
of it or some exciting excerpt from the 
book itself. The books were now allowed 
to go out for several days, and long be- 
fore that time the children were “clamor- 
ing” for them. They signed their names 
on a list under the names of the books 
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which they wished to read. At one time 
there were one hundred and eighty re- 
quests for about a dozen books. 

On the teacher’s desk was a file with a 
card for each child. On these cards the 
children kept lists of the books that they 
read. The children were given no list 
from which to read, but they were en- 
couraged to read freely and to select 
standard material. Naturally, some of 
them read books which were undesirable. 
An effort was made to encourage each 
child to improve his tastes in reading, al- 
though, of course, this was not always 
successful. 

TABLE 1 
ENROLMENT— 133 


No, of Pupils No. of Books Read 


54 
Qe 25-29 
10-14 


Later, each of the four sections was 
organized into a Book Club which held 
regular meetings once every two wecks 
during the regular English period. The 
teacher was a participating member of 
this club, and in this way helped to guide 
its proceedings. The clubs decided to 
have dues of ten cents a meeting; with 
this money books were bought and cir- 
culated among the club members. 

In each club a book committee was 
appointed to investigate and to bring in 
lists of books from which the club could 
select those which it wished to buy. 
These lists were written on the black- 
board and short summaries of the books 
were given by members of the commit- 


tee, in order that the club members 
might vote intelligently. 

The program of the clubs consisted 
mainly of book reviews which the various 
members gave of the books which they 
had read. Some of these reports were well 
given and stimulated interest in reading, 
but others were terribly “boring” and 
perhaps killed some of the interest. Of 
course, reports could not be given on all 
books read, but complete lists were kept 
in the file mentioned above. 

At the end of school the teacher made 
a tabulation of the number of books that 
were listed as having been read. It had 
been suggested that each try to read fif- 
teen books during the year. The results 
are given in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows no relationship between 
the mental abilities of the children and 
the amount of reading done. That is, the 
children who did the most reading were 
more often of average, rather than of 
superior, intelligence. 

The children as a whole showed defi- 
nite growth in their reading interests 
and, to a smaller degree, in their ability 
to read. However, this was not true of all. 
As the table shows, there were fifty-one 
pupils who read less than ten books dur- 
ing the year, and two of that number did 
not read a single book. 

During the summer the teacher de- 
cided that it might be well to try giving 
her classes a list from which to read. This 
decision was made for the following 
reason: 

The children from the better homes, 
who had many books in their homes and 
whose parents had themselves been so 
educated as to know the good from the 
bad, selected good reading material. 
They depended, to the greatest extent, 
on the school library and on the chil- 
dren’s division of the city library, both 
of which had only the best of materials. 
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However, there were many others in the 
classes who used other libraries or who 
bought “trashy” material from the ten- 
cent store or some other such place. No 
amount of talking in class seemed to 
make them~understand why certain 
books were not “just as good” as other 
books, and they did not like it if their 
selections were not accepted as readily as 
those of others. 

The teacher thought that, if she could 
make out a list from which the pupils 
might read, she might guard against the 
inferior material and, at the same time, 
help her students to see that superior 
books were as interesting as the others. 
She did not want to confine them too 
much; so she made a list of three hundred 
books and planned to suggest, as before, 
that each person try to read at least fif- 
teen during the year. 

The teacher wanted to make use of the 
real interests of the students in compiling 
her list, as well as to introduce others for 
which she might lead them to form a lik- 
ing. Therefore, she carefully examined 
the reading cards from the previous year 
and listed all that seemed to be of inter- 
est to several different people. She also 
examined printed lists—especially Your 
Reading, a list for junior high schools 
published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. These lists suggest- 
ed to her many others which she thought 
would be of interest. 

After she had compiled the list, the 
teacher gave copies of it to each of the 
home-room teachers, to the school li- 
brarian, and to the librarian in the chil- 
dren’s division of the city library. She 
also put a copy on the bulletin board of 
the English classroom. Thus there was a 
list available at all times. 

Instead of a card record, this time 
each student was asked to make a note- 
book in which he was asked to do the 


following things: (1) give a summary of 
each book read; (2) illustrate the book 
with an original drawing or with one cut 
from a magazine; and (3) write a para- 
graph or two about the author if material 
about him could be found (contemporary 
authors had not always been written up). 

The teacher carefully examined these 
notebooks at regular intervals, usually 
once every six weeks. This gave her an 
opportunity to commend those who were 
doing well and to encourage those who 
were finding the work somewhat difficult. 

At the end of the year thirty or forty 
of these notebooks which were really 


TABLE 2 
ENROLMENT ~133 


No. of Pupils No. of Hooks Read 


27 
20-24 
15-19 
16 10-14 
7 5- 9 
2 I- 4 
I 


very well done were put on display in the 
school library. 

The teacher made another tabulation 
of the number of books read. This tabu- 
lation is shown in ‘Table 2. 

At first glance, it might be thought that 
the work of this year did not compare 
favorably with that of the year when no 
list was given, as the highest number of 
books read was only thirty as compared 
with seventy-five. But let us look more 
closely at the facts. 

1. No written reports were required 
until this past year. It takes quite a bit 
longer to read a book, write a summary of 
it, illustrate it, and write about its author 
than it does merely to read a book. 
Therefore, it was impossible for any one 
person to read as many. 
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2. This year there were only ten chil- 
dren reading less than ten books as com- 
pared with fifty-one in the previous 
group. Of the ten, there was only one who 
did not read a single book. He was a boy 
who came into the class about the middle 
of the year, and he was woefully unpre- 
pared for the work that the group was 
doing. 

3. This time there was a definite cor- 
relation between the mental ability of the 
children and the number of books read. 
Only those of the greatest intelligence 
could read as much as some of them read, 
make the notebook including every book 
read, and keep up with all their other 
work, too. 

The children doing the greatest 
amount of reading were by no means 
“book worms.” They were well-rounded 
individuals who entered into all the 
many phases of life in which the normal 
young person of today takes part. 

The Book Clubs continued to meet 
during the year. The same procedure was 
followed as before, with a few additions. 
Occasionally, some audiovisual material 
was used in these meetings. The school 
already owned a film-strip projector, for 
which some literature film strips were 
obtained. With some of the Book Club 
money a record player and a few litera- 
ture records were bought and used in the 
Book Club meetings. These materials de- 
veloped an interest on the part of some 
students who, before their use, had not 
been at all interested in reading. 

At the end of the year the teacher felt 
that the program had succeeded to a 
great extent, but she realized, too, that 
there was still a lack of interest on the 
part of some students. Some, also, still 
wanted to read material of an inferior 
nature. The teacher planned, then, to 
make further investigations to discover 
other methods of procedure which might 


help pupils of this type to become inter- 
ested in reading and, at the same time, 
increase the interest of those already 
interested. 


II. SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


After much thought and study, the 
teacher decided that next year she should, 
first of all, become acquainted with her 
pupils and discover their individual read- 
ing habits, interests, and needs. She 
should also know something of each 
child’s life outside school: his back- 
ground, his home environment, his inter- 
ests, his hobbies, and so on. These things 
may be learned in a variety of ways: 
(1) by visiting in the home, (2) by talking 
with individuals who know the child 
concerned—maybe a former teacher, 
(3) by conferences with the child, 
(4) by questionnaires, and (5) by obser- 
vation. 

Of the foregoing methods, observation 
is probably one of the best methods to 
be used. Instead of starting immediately 
with her formal reading program, the 
teacher will use the first six weeks or two 
months as a period of observation. As a 
foundation for this, the classroom library 
will be set up and regular library periods 
arranged for in the school library. Free- 
reading periods will be provided for in 
the classroom also. The children will be 
allowed to bring from home the books 
they are reading. During this period of 
observation the teacher will allow the 
children complete freedom in their read- 
ing while she watches to see just what 
they read. She will make notes of her 
findings. 

Taking these things into consideration, 
the teacher will now make her book list. 
Some of the methods which she will use 
to arouse interest in the books on this 
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list and to stimulate interest in general 
are as follows: 


1. Have bulletin boards, using the colored 
jackets of books and book summaries 
written by students 

2. Hold individual conferences with uninter- 
ested students 

3. Make comparisons of books read with 
movie and radio versions 

4. Give dramatizations of books or parts of 
books 

5. Introduce a book by means of film strip, 
movie, or record 

6. Use some special holidays or events to 
stimulate interest in particular types of 
books 

7. Have a special speaker to talk on a par- 
ticular book or phase of reading 

8. Play up Book Week in library and in 
entire school 

g. Acquaint students with the literature of 
particular seasons, such as Christmas 

1o. Encourage the building-up of personal 
libraries in the homes 


Of course, there are many other ways 
of stimulating interest in reading, and 
one method or another should certainly 
win each child. 

Co-operation on the part of the par- 
ents will be encouraged by the teacher. It 
is hard to succeed in anything in school 
if the home takes a different attitude or 
is not interested at all. 

It will take constant thinking and 
work on the part of the teacher, but no 
matter to what trouble she may go to 
discover ways of guiding children in their 
reading and of creating in them the de- 
sire to read, as she watches the growth 
which takes place about her, as she at 
least partially helps to fulfil her aim of 
creating within her students a genuine 
love for reading, she will find it has been 
well worth her time. 


Among Ourselves?’ 


KATHARINE M. SAUNDERS’ 


I N THE May 24 issue of Time Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, stated: “Americans have never 
had to be intelligent. America has grown 
strong and rich not because of its system 
of education, but, in spite of it. Only a 
wealthy and powerful country could sur- 
vive an educational system so lacking in 
logic and aim.” This scathing attack by 
an educator gives one pause. Are English 
teachers contributing to the confusion 
of ideas and ideals that exist today, or are 
they striving to set up workable solutions 
to some of the problems that confront 
us all? The wise utilization of modern 
methods of communication might im- 


1 John Marshall High School Rochester, N.Y.; 
member, NCTE Committee on Radio. 


prove relations among human beings—a 
goal that troubled youth and an im- 
poverished and sickened world so needs. 

Perhaps, because I have been working 
in the field of radio for twelve years and 
have been able to evaluate its effective- 
ness, I feel that it is a medium that offers 
much to the English teacher to promote 
the attitudes that American education 
should engender. As Norman Corwin 
said in his radio drama, “Seems Radio Is 
Here To Stay,” “it’s only latterly that 
we’ve seen that speech is bouyant in 
these waves... whole firmaments of 
stuffs awaiting comprehension.” From 
the “long, long thoughts” of youth 
should emerge a knowledge of truth, an 
understanding of self and of other 
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peoples, and an unwavering belief in the 
ideals of democracy. Too often English 
teachers become so immersed in covering 
the required subject matter that they 
lose sight of other possibilities. 

Most students listen to radio dramas. 
Somehow they furnish a sense of partici- 
pation that cold print is unable to do to- 
day. In our childhood days a good book 
could carry us off to happy ports and 
far-off places, but the tempo of present- 
day life, except in the case of superior 
students, has dulled the interest in wide 
reading; therefore, guidance in selecting 
programs and assistance in clarifying 
ideas conceived through listening is a re- 
sponsibility of the English teacher. Fre- 
quently, assigned out-of-school listening 
can be done by only a small percentage 
of students. That all may participate, 
radio should become a part of the class- 
room procedure. 

For schools equipped with a public- 
address system, actual student broadcasts 
can be given. For those not so fortunate, 
mock broadcasts can be substituted. 
Programs should be selected with care 
and attention to a specific aim. The 
series should be well planned so that con- 
tinuity and growth in thinking may fol- 
low. There is excellent script material 
available for various types of programs. 
The purpose of this survey is to furnish 
suggestions for radio programs that 
might aid students in understanding 
themselves and their neighbors and to 
give English teachers information about 
where scripts of this type may be found. 

The mere mention in a class that the 
students may have an opportunity to 
broadcast creates a spirit of co-operation 
that few activities elicit. There is an in- 
tense desire to improve speech to be se- 
lected for the cast. There’s a chance for 
the mechanically minded in sound ef- 
fects, for the musically talented in 


selecting music, and for the entire group 
a follow-up discussion of the program 
under the leadership of a student chair- 
man. What aviation is to transportation, 
radio is to education—a comparatively 
new and timely method to reach a de- 
sired goal. 


As we read about the fate of the 
Navajos, the Niseis, and the Negroes in 
our own country, there is little wonder 
that other peoples are skeptical about the 
validity of our democratic claims. In 
schools, in homes, in the country, and in 
the city prejudice and discrimination are 
everywhere evident. Should we ignore it, 
or should something be done about it? 
Too long, it seems, we have indulged in 
wishful thinking rather than in concerted 
action. If the schools do all in their power 
to promote better human relations, per- 
haps there is some hope for the future of 
America, and democracy as a form of 
government may gain a new respect 
throughout the world. 


There are many scripts available that 
may be broadcast without payment of 
royalty for “in school” programs. The 
ones I am suggesting may serve as a 
springboard for action, but the alert 
teacher may supply many more of her 
own choosing. 


The series might begin with the fol- 
lowing script: 


1. “The Town That Whispers,” by Ira Mart- 
ON, Seventeen, December, 1947. 


This script would have wide appeal for stu- 
dents. The story is set in a high school where ra- 
cial and religious discrimination abound. As is 
true in most towns in America, the parents are 
far more bigoted than the children. A group of 
high-school students attempts to promote a 
touch of “good will” Christmas spirit all year 
round. Whispered rumors are scotched, and a 
happier air pervades the town and the school. 
The many youngsters in our school who suffer 
by being excluded from fraternities and sorori- 
ties or from other groups because of racial or 
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economic discrimination might benefit greatly 
from a new spirit of co-operation. 


From a familiar setting, such as a high 
school, the students might be led to con- 
sider what’s happening to other people 
throughout our country. The script from 
which I took the title of this brief survey 
might make a good follow-up. 


2. “Among Ourselves,” by Sot Pantz, Scho- 
lastic, Vol. LII, No. 4 (February 23, 1948). 


This script is a reprint of the C.B.S. docu- 
mentary broadcast. It tells the actual stories of 
people who found living in postwar America far 
from the happy experience it might have been. 

a) First, there is the story of George Otsuka, 
of Harris County, Texas. When he was dis- 
charged after the war, he and his wife bought a 
home. Immediately, because they were Niseis, 
the persecution began, and the neighbors at- 
tempted to have the Otsukas evicted. 

b) The second incident in the script deals 
with the prejudice against Americans of Mexi- 
can descent in a high school in Montebello, 
California. 

c) The third incident relates the story of 
Harvey Jones, a Negro farmer living in Ahoskie. 
He bought a lottery ticket on a Cadillac car and 
had the winning ticket. An attempt was made 
to return the dollar he paid for the ticket so that 
a white man could win the Cadillac. 

d) The fourth incident dramatizes the story 
of Elihu Cooper, a student at the University of 
Iowa. Because he is a Jew, he is insulted and 
badly beaten. 


Each incident has a happy ending, and 
the script reveals a few of the steps for- 
ward that Americans have made in living 
among themselves. It should lead to 
stimulating discussions of what more can 
be done. 

Should teachers desire to include radio 
scripts dealing with race prejudice that 
have not the happy ending depicted in 
“Among Ourselves,” there are two I 
recommend: 

1. “What’s Wrong with Me?” by EvE MErrI- 


MAN. New York: Writers War Board (123 
E. Forty-second St.). 


This script deals with the life of a Negro boy 
from childhood days through high school. Chil- 
dren are forbidden to play with him, and the 
coach does not let him participate in a game be- 
cause important persons are visiting the school. 
He has difficulty in securing a job. He keeps 
wondering “‘what’s wrong with me?” In the end, 
of course, he discovers it’s just the color of his 
skin. 

2. “The Boy from Nebraska,” by MILLARD 

LAMPBELL, Scholastic, Vol. XLIX, No. 5 

(October 14, 1946). 


This is a radio adaptation of a story by the 
same name. A young Nisei, with a brilliant war 
record, returns to Nebraska. As he is riding 
home on the train, he meets a businessman who 
thinks him Chinese. The man bitterly attacks 
the Niseis and reflects the hatred against them 
that the “Boy from Nebraska” later finds on 
all sides. Nowhere does he find understanding or 
the promise of “justice for all” that is the Ameri- 
can claim. 


Another script that deals with the 
Nisei problem is 


3. “Japanese Americans,” by HARRY KLEINER, 
in Radio Drama in Action, ed. ERIK BARROW. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1945. 


The production problems are fairly difficult 
in this script, and it might be well for only 
schools with radio workshops to attempt. The 
script gives the family background of a Japa- 
nese boy, showing how his grandfather had 
come to this country because he cherished free- 
dom. 


Frequently the troubled faces of 
youngsters reveal that their high-school 
days might not always be “the happiest 
years of their lives,” as adults so fre- 
quently tell them. Dates, parental dis- 
cipline, a car of one’s own—these and 
many more problems confront them. A 
series touching on these subjects may do 
much to guide students in solving their 
particular troubles. Some scripts I might 
suggest are: 

1. “First Date,” by KATHLEEN FITZGERALD, in 


Projects for Radio Speech, ed. EWBANK and 
Lawton. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 
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This script has an all-girl cast—a delightful 
opportunity for classes where girls predominate. 
The story is a charming account of a little girl 
who is having her first date. She gets much ad- 
vice from her older sister and is very much com- 
forted to hear her say, ‘“‘Remember, the boy is 
always as nervous as you are.” 


2. “The State versus Joe Miller.” A Scholastic 
Radio Guild Play. New York: “Scholastic” 
(250 E. Forty-third St.). 


This is an intensely dramatic script about a 
boy who wanted a car to take his girl to a night 
club outside town. He decides to “borrow” a 
car without asking permission from a man who 
is out of town, as he has the keys and has driven 
for him. At the night club he drinks more than 
he should. On the way home he drives at a ter- 
rific speed. He crashes into another car and the 
occupant is killed. He is held for theft and in- 
voluntary manslaughter. This script offers an 
opportunity for much discussion and might 
avert the many tragedies that youthful careless- 
ness Causes. 


3. “One Special for Doc,” by Mitton GEIGER, 
in Radio Writing, ed. MAx WyLIE. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939; and in Plays 
from Radio, ed. Lass, and AxEL- 
ROD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 


This script is very cleverly written. It deals 
with the problem of what a boy should do when 
he calls and finds his best girl all ready to go out 
on another date. The boy in the story decided to 
take poison, but the situation is expertly hand- 
led by an understanding druggist. 


4. “Johnny Quinn—U.S. Navy,” by Arcu OBo- 
LER, Plays for Americans. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1942. 


This story deals with a boy who had a diffi- 
cult childhood. His father, a man known for his 
generosity, died penniless. As a result, his 
mother was forced to work at a menial job. 
Johnny was deprived of the luxuries of many of 
his boyhood friends, and he became very much 
embittered. His one ambition was to make a lot 
of money, and he was determined to consider no 
one but Johnny Quinn. He even joined the 
Navy for what personal advantage he could 
gain. At Pearl Harbor the unselfishness and 
idealism of other men finally change his point of 
view of life. The script furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for students to discuss their own 
aims and ambitions. 


In the field of vocational guidance in- 
numerable biographical sketches of 
people in varied fields are available. 
Lives of great men and women, the dif- 
ficulties they met, the qualities of char- 
acter that enabled them to succeed, 
might make a worth-while radio project. 
“‘Cavalcade of America” has published a 
series of scripts that are excellent. For 
the follow-up discussion of these broad- 
casts, students could be required to do 
outside reading so that each different 
field could be intelligently discussed. 

Although I have stressed actual stu- 
dent broadcasts and not mentioned the 
excellent transcriptions available, it is 
not that I feel they lack merit. In a large 
school system, where transcriptions can 
be borrowed from a central source, it is 
sometimes difficult to secure the tran- 
scription when it would be most useful. 
When funds are available, I feel that 
more schools will build up their own re- 
cording libraries, and then transcriptions 
can be given the attention they deserve. 

Robert Sherwood, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Archibald MacLeish, and Nor- 
man Corwin have written scripts that 
have raised the art of radio writing to a 
high level. As most people are familiar 
with their scripts, I have not included 
them in my survey. Another script that 
I did not include because it offers pro- 
duction difficulties is “Inside a Kid’s 
Head” by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee. A guide takes the listener on a 
tour of the brain of Ritchie Rice. The 
story is human and amusing, and, above 
all, it shows great understanding of 
young children’s minds. 

Despite much adverse criticism, Nor- 
man Corwin is one of my favorite radio 
writers. There would be no better way 
to end this survey than by quoting from 
his ‘On a Note of Triumph” for, should 
his prayer come true, mankind’s prob- 
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lems would, indeed, be far easier to 
solve. 


Measure out new liberties so none shall suffer for 
his father’s color or the credo of his choice 


And press into the final seal a sign that peace 
will come for longer than posterities can see 
ahead. 

That man unto his fellow man shall be a friend 
forever. 


A Little List 


LOU LA BRANT’ 


[ve got a little list” sang Ko-Ko, gayly 
announcing an ominous document on 
which his own name was eventually to be 
included. His major purpose, to make a 
complete collection of victims, illustrates 
a common use of lists. Into the category 
with Ko-Ko’s list go grocery lists, agenda 
for meetings, membership rolls, and a 
thousand more, all devices for seeing 
that some person or thing is not over- 
looked—that we may be sure these “will 
not be missed.’” 

Lists serve also an opposite function 
(not always intended)—exclusion. Not 
being on Ko-Ko’s list was to be safe; not 
being on the grocery list makes it un- 
likely that milk or tea or lemons will be 
purchased; not being on a membership 
list excludes one from privileges; and 
so on. 

It is obvious from the illustrations 
given that the functions of lists vary in 
terms of the purposes behind them and 
of the items included. It is easy, however, 
for one to forget just why he made a list; 
when it passes into new hands, it may be 
used for entirely new purposes. Adver- 
tisers, for example, often provide them- 
selves with college catalogues and use the 
roll of faculty members (designed to 
identify academic leaders to students) as 


* School of education, New York University. 


2 Of course this is a complete misinterpretation of 
Ko-Ko’s phrase. 


a basis for mailing out information about 
real estate, neckties, new books, insur- 
ance, or what you will. Subscribing to 
one worthy cause puts your name on a 
resulting list of possible contributors to 
other causes which you may or may not 
consider worthy. 

Even an elementary knowledge of the 
workings of language helps us under- 
stand that having put an idea into words 
tends to strengthen that idea, to affect 
the user as well as the person spoken to. 
Thus it happens that, having written 
down the names of books to be bought, 
persons to be invited, aims to be met, or 
values to be held, we incline to think of 
all possible items as either “‘on”’ or “‘off’’; 
either “in” or “out.” Classifying often 
makes us less able to look at a given ob- 
ject or idea completely. A humble illus- 
tration may serve. 

A student heard some adults discuss- 
ing one of the Forsyte series and their 
pleasure in reading the book when it was 
first published. One of them mentioned it 
as a “best-seller” of its day. The young- 
ster was amazed. “I thought it was a 
text,” he explained. ‘We studied it in 
school last term and I’m sure it was on 
our reading-list.”” He had great difficulty 
in thinking of the book as a current 
novel. A listed book becomes thereby dif- 
ferent from an unlisted one. 

Obviously, then, there is something 
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effective about putting a name, whether 
of a person or an article, on a list. Prob- 
ably thousands of teachers think of 
Ivanhoe, instead of other and better 
works by Scott, because of the accident 
which put Ivanhoe on that well-known 
Standard List of Sixteen Classics. Being 
listed has given the work undue status. 
The list represents authority to many 
who do not stop to ask how the authority 
was assumed or for what function the list 
was made. Another illustration may at 
least amuse. 

One summer I was teaching a course 
on the secondary-school English curricu- 
lum and was discussing the values of 
wide reading and individual guidance. A 
distressed teacher in the class finally ob- 
jected. “You see, I can’t do that,” she 
complained. ‘At our school we have a 
list of one hundred books, and our stu- 
dents must choose from that.” Asked 
why the students must limit themselves 
to the hundred books, she was unable to 
explain further than to say, ‘‘We have 
this list; we must use it.” On being 
pressed, however, the teacher admitted 
(a) that the list had been made by her 
department of English, (6) that the de- 
partment had worked through a com- 
mittee of three, (c) that she had been on 
the committee, and (d) that, indeed, she 
had been chairman of the three. It had 
simply not occurred to her that she could 
initiate changes—additions or subtrac- 
tions—without difficulty. Actually, it de- 
veloped, the list had been made as an ini- 
tial step in broadening the reading of the 
students and had gradually reversed its 
function, being finally a list for limiting 
their explorations. 

It may be worth the time to consider 
briefly the reasons that lists and outlines 
and courses of study often come to carry 
more weight than the opinions of those 
who made them. 
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In the first place, it is easier to follow a 
prepared list than to think. The items 
noted on the grocery slip may be read off 
hastily to the clerk. It takes more time to 
note that excellent fresh fruit is avail- 
able, that it might be substituted for the 
canned product, because substitution 
may involve other changes in the menu 
and the ordering. Nevertheless, the 
changes might well improve the evening 
meal. Or, if one prefers an academic illus- 
tration, we could note that substituting 
a new book for a listed one may involve 
reading and making an _ independent 
judgment. (““New” in this sense does not 
necessarily mean “current”; it might 
merely mean Nathan the Wise instead of 
She Stoops To Conquer.) It is easier, then, 
to use the list mechanically. 

Second, the list avoids taking respon- 
sibility. Students may choose from five 
hundred books. The department is back 
of the five hundred. No one can criticize 
if I use it; I do not need to stand alone. 
If Miss “Y” thinks my recommendation 
unworthy, she can say nothing about it; 
it is on the list. 

Third, the list is impersonal. To follow 
it does not require as much knowledge 
about John or Susan as would independ- 
ent choosing. The list is supposed to take 
care of a range of interests; John and 
Susan are theoretically included. Perhaps 
(this is really a known case) Minna is 
past sixteen and engaged to marry. There 
are books, written simply, which would 
be meaningful and helpful to her. But 
Minna is in junior high school, and it is 
easier just to hand her the regular read- 
ing-list, designed primarily for young- 
sters less mature socially and physically 
than Minna. Such domination by a list 
accounted recently for the teaching of 
Treasure Island to a group of over-age 
(sixteen-year-old) boys, most of whom 
either had court records or were known 
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to be active in gangs which were a 
menace to their slum area. A sympathetic 
teacher could have chosen better, but 
the list got in his way. 

Finally, and this is at the point which 
seems to me of greatest danger, lists can 
be used as controls over thinking and 
critical teaching and hence can obviate 
the necessity for taking a stand. During 
the years before the recent world war I 
found it highly desirable to urge many of 
my high-school students to read Mein 
Kampf. I did not do this because I 
thought Hitler was right; I did it because 
I wanted them to know what Hitler was 
saying and how he was saying it. I 
wanted them to have the opportunity of 
seeing how cruel and low were the prin- 
ciples underlying the fascism of the Ger- 
man state. (“Understanding” a man or a 
theory does not necessarily mean admir- 
ing him or it.) On the other hand, I would 
certainly have disliked being told that I 
had to teach Mein Kampf to all my 
classes or to all my students. There must 
be room for judgment. It is my conten- 
tion that, if a teacher is safe to put into a 
classroom, he is a person who is moral 
and intelligent enough to use some judg- 
ment; and ability to use judgment grows 
with exercise. How can a teacher who is 
supposedly incapable of making judg- 
ments teach critical thinking to his stu- 
dents? And is it not true that the most 
horrible crime of both fascism and com- 
munism is the denial of the right to 
judge? That right seems to me the sine 
gua non of democratic life. 

Are we now to say there should be no 
reading-lists? no list of suggested maga- 
zines? no curriculums? no joint endeavor 
to choose the helpful and the good? I 
think not. We should continue to make 
available to teachers every kind of help 
our committees and experts can devise; 
such materials are useful as long as they 


are not considered either exclusive or in- 
clusive. When, however, such devices be- 
come means for denial of freedom to 
choose, to examine, to investigate, they 
are better discarded. We who have as- 
sumed the responsibility—a very heavy 
one—for introducing young people to the 
field of reading, and consequently to 
comparison, to judgment, and to ques- 
tioning, must be very clear on what this 
involves. There are magazines published 
in the United States which seem to me to 
be biased, unfair, unethical, but I could 
not teach high-school students to read 
magazines without helping them to ex- 
amine and compare, to check and test, 
the good along with the bad and the bad 
along with the good. I cannot evade what 
seems to me a moral responsibility by 
using only those publications which are 
lily-pure and which promote my own 
political views. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has a proud record in the matter 
of reading-lists; in general they have been 
varied, have offered opportunity for com- 
parisons, and have been liberal. More- 
over, there has rarely if ever been a year 
in which the Council was not revising 
(usually by addition) its lists and con- 
sulting new judgments. Even so, we must 
be on our guard. Local systems are far 
from being as liberal as the Council (as 
comparison of many courses of study to 
the Council reports will make evident), 
and individual teachers tend to accept 
lists without taking responsibility for ex- 
tensions. I suggest that the teacher, the 
department, and the school system use 
the following questions as an initial 
measure of their use of lists of approved 
or recommended books and other reading 
material: 

1. Are teachers free to add to the lists, 
either through recommendations to pu- 
pils or through library acquisitions? 
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2. Are the teachers always aware of 
this freedom? 

3. Are teachers constantly suggest- 
ing additions and modifications to the 
lists? 

4. Are teachers aware that the reading 
experience includes the purpose of the 
reader? That is to say, wanting to know 
what Hitler or Stalin thought is not 


equivalent to wanting to think what’ 


Hitler or Stalin thought. 


5. Are teachers aware of the dates 
when the lists were made, the persons 
who made the selection, the limitations 
of that situation? 


6. Are those who provide the lists 
aware and making use of new aims, new 
problems, and new attitudes on the part 
of students? 

7. Are the ultimate consumers—the 
children—aware that the lists offered 


them are fallible, incomplete, suggestive 
but not authoritative? 

Within the last six months persons in 
the United States have actually been ac- 
cused in the public press of disloyalty 
because they had in their possession ma- 
terials issued by an unfriendly nation. 
My own gravest criticisms of Soviet life 
come from reading official statements is- 
sued by the Soviet embassy in the United 
States. Should I forego such reading? 
Should I refrain from showing to my 
classes statements of artists and writers 
who have renounced the right to think? 
These are not idle questions. They con- 
cern us all. They relate ultimately to that 
kind of security which enables a man to 
stand firm for his faith, his country, or 
his right because he has thought to the 
best of his ability and has decided that 
these things must be maintained. 

“T’ve got him on the list,” sang Ko-Ko. 


DON’T POISON YOURSELF 


It is curious that most worthy people who have been attacking racial 
prejudice in this country have not used one argument which history 
has again and again proved to be true. They think only of the victim of 
racial prejudice, his sufferings, his wrongs, and the damage done to his 
dignity as a man. They forget what happens psychologically to the 
prejudiced man or woman. 

There is no snake in the breast more dangerous to the man who 
carries it than unreasoning hate and nursed contempt. It is the most 
poisonous kind of compensation for failure or for lack of self-confidence. 
Despise a race, or hate a race, or dislike a race, and the poison will 
come out like invisible boils. 

Racial prejudice has killed the bodies of millions in the last few 
years. We cannot forget that. But it is still warping the spirits and 
cramping the minds of tens of millions of the prejudiced. They are 
unaware that the man who hates and despises a race or a group without 
discrimination will, sooner or later, though perhaps only in the secret re- 
cesses of his mind, come to hate or despise himself. He has been poisoned, 
though he may not guess the cause. Here is something upon which 
history, religion, and psychology all agree. 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
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Round Table 


STEPCHILD OF THE ENGLISH 
COURSE 


The book report ceases to be a béte noire 
when it ceases to be a “report” and becomes 
an integral unit of the English course. Such 
integration will be more or less individual, 
depending on one’s idea of the function of 
supplementary reading with its concomitant 
reports. 

For me, in general, the obvious and ex- 
pedient purpose is to introduce the student 
to books he might otherwise not discover, 
especially those books which would further 
enrich and enlighten him concerning the 
current course of study. There is not time in 
the classroom to explore the many diverging 
paths which a discussion reveals. There is 
not time, in fact, to do more than traverse 
briefly the main-traveled road. The teacher 
can only indicate to the student the outlying 
“realms of gold” and try to stimulate him to 
investigate for himself the references which 
will round out for him the ideas and con- 
cepts touched upon in class. If she can do 
this in such a way that the student’s mind 
co-ordinates class reading, discussion, and 
supplementary reading into a relationship 
valid for him, then the unit of study has 
justified itself; for, as Carl Van Doren says 
in Liberal Education: “There is a skill in dis- 
covery and it is our own discoveries that 
best persuade us. The art of being taught is 
the art of discovery, as the art of teaching is 
the art of assisting discovery to take place.” 
This art involves discovery, I believe, not 
only of those things which will add to our 
knowledge but of those values which will 
help us to a greater degree of self-knowledge. 

Without organic integration, book re- 
ports are likely to be superimposed tasks 
which mean nothing but extra work to the 
average student and a disheartening chore 
to the teacher. Almost all “extra” reading 
can with a little long-range planning be in- 


tegrated naturally into the course of study 
so that it is not only more highly motivated 
but also justified by its more lasting results. 
Memory is not a matter of magic but of see- 
ing relationships so significant that they 
cannot be forgotten. 

When, for example, the class studies The 
Scarlet Letter with its theme of the effect of 
sin on the human mind and soul, it is con- 
ducive to live discussion and broadening 
viewpoints to assign simultaneously, or im- 
mediately afterward, O’Neill’s Anna Chris- 
tie and Wharton’s Ethan Frome. The former 
is chosen both for its realism as contrasted 
with the symbolism of The Scarlet Letter and 
for its enlarged view of “sin” on a social 
scale; the latter, for its realism plus the mod- 
ernization of background against which 
characters faced with temptation and frus- 
tration seem more plausible to the average 
student of today. It is important that The 
Scarlet Letter be taught broadly—not pri- 
marily as a novel dealing with adultery but 
as one which shows the interrelation of sins, 
the snowballing of the forces of evil set in 
motion by a wrong, unpropitiated act. The 
rationalization of Dimmesdale, the decep- 
tion, hypocrisy, and deliberate cruelty of 
Chillingworth as he violates the sanctity of 
a human soul, are “sins” fully as much to be 
taken into account as Hester’s delinquency. 


In connection with Chillingworth’s atti- 
tude, I often assign for outside reading three 
short stories which students enjoy and which 
reveal different aspects of revenge to con- 
trast with the moral revenge to which Chil- 
lingworth thinks he is entitled. All, of course, 
involve three aspects—physical, mental, 
moral—but in each the stress is differently 
placed. “The Cask of Amontillado” and 
“The Telltale Heart,” both by Poe, stress, 
respectively, physical and mental suffering 
as outgrowths of revenge, the latter in the 
nature of a boomerang. Dorothy Canfield’s 
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story ‘Murder on Jefferson Street” subtly 
combines all three elements in its presenta- 
tion of a psychological murder, the outcome 
of frustrations too great for the characters 
to cope with. The irony evident in all three 
selections gives further point to the discus- 
sion. 

The loss of perspective and the struggle 
to face reality squarely, so tragically por- 
trayed through Dimmesdale in The Scarlet 
Letter, are among the dilemmas also depicted 
in slightly different guise in Anna Christie 
and Ethan Frome. This relationship of ideas 
interests students from the standpoint both 
of matter and of treatment. After pointing 
up the significance of the relationship, I 
often spend a period or more reading Ethan 
Frome aloud to a class. It is time well spent, 
since the story and the style are of such a 
nature that students are not only willing but 
eager to finish it by themselves. The same 
procedure can be followed successfully with 
Anna Christie; although sometimes in a 
superior class, after a discussion on the ra- 
tionalization present in the thinking of Hes- 
ter and Dimmesdale, I sketch for them the 
situation of Anna Christie and read aloud the 
speeches of Old Chris in which he blames 
“dat ole davil, sea” for all his ills. The as- 
signment of the whole play may follow. 

A further excellent example of the confu- 
sion brought about by the lack of straight 
thinking is the play The Silver Cord, by Sid- 
ney Howard, which presents graphically the 
“sin” of selfishness entangled in the web of 
rationalization and resulting in a complete 
loss of perspective. In all the work it is im- 
portant that the purpose of each assignment 
be made clear so that students will never 
lose sight of significant relationships. 

The reaction papers written on this unit 
of study usually reveal a growth in maturity 
of viewpoint regarding moral values, as well 
as a finer discrimination in identifying the 
purpose the author may have had in writing 
the book. The most important result, how- 
ever, shows itself in the student’s increasing 
ability to form in future reading their own 
patterns of association. 

The study of Shakespeare is rich in possi- 
bilities of correlated book studies. The plays 


Electra or Beyond the Horizon with Hamlet, 
and The Emperor Jones with Macbeth, are 
obvious enough. Goodnight, Sweet Prince, bi- 
ography of John Barrymore, suggests an 
excellent bypath in the study of Hamlet. By 
its modernization in story form of the Mac- 
beth situation, Alice Duer Miller’s ‘Instru- 
ments of Darkness” makes more real for 
students the human tragedy inherent in the 
original. It is no longer something bloody 
and brutal belonging in the past but a situa- 
tion startlingly plausible today when a 
clever crystal-gazer at a garden party nour- 
ishes the seeds of ambition by predicting the 
success of the big business executive, Beth- 
son; when poison replaces the dagger; and 
when Banks’s boat quite ‘“‘naturally” over- 
turns in a storm. 

From another point of view, The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Cyrano de Bergerac make 
excellent counterparts; on the one hand, the 
success of Antonio overshadowed by Shy- 
lock’s tragic losses, on the other, the sacrifice 
of Cyrano ultimately yielding dividends 
richer than the original prize, reveal graphi- 
cally the two aspects of tragicomedy. In- 
cidentally, Ludwig Lewisohn’s Last Days 
of Shylock, although somewhat long, satis- 
fies the intellectual curiosity of those whose 
interest extends beyond the exit of the 
broken Shylock from the courtroom. 

Barrie’s Dear Brutus as an outgrowth of 
the famous quotation from Julius Caesar 
illustrates exactly what Shakespeare meant 


The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


by the lines and provides still another ap- 
proach for a natural correlation. Delightful 
class diversion can be derived from the chap- 
ter in The Education of Hyman Kaplan by 
Leonard Ross, in which Hyman confuses, in 
his inimitable way, Julius Caesar and 
Macbeth. 

Correlation lends itself to composition 
units as well as to literary ones. When the 
précis is being stressed, interest may be add- 
ed to the unit, and breadth to the material, 
by applying the technique to books read. 
The forms of the telegram and the night 
letter make a good medium. A classroom ex- 
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periment to see how well students can write 
a ten-word headline of a book recently read 
and really succeed in giving the essence of it 
usually yields gratifyingly concise and vivid 
results. This is followed by the assignment 
to expand it or another aspect of the book 
into a night letter. (I find that the pre-war 
allowance of fifty words for a night letter is 
more sensible for this purpose than the cur- 
rent twenty-five.) When the précis are read 
aloud, questions naturally arise and often 
lead to some excellent extemporaneous book 
reviews. 

The publisher’s “blurb” can also be used 
in this way. Then students try to “sell” their 
books in precise and colorful terms. Many 
students write two or three such blurbs, pre- 
senting different aspects of their books. In 
schools where journalism is taught, the 
blurb makes a natural book report. This 
exercise incidentally provides an excellent 
opportunity for a true evaluation of book 
ads. Doing deliberately, as individuals, for 
their books what the trade does, just as de- 
liberately, for its publications encourages 
students to regard advertising with more 
discrimination and objectivity. 

One of the best dividends of such a pro- 
gram of consistent integration seems to be a 
greater desire on the part of students to 
read. This is so, perhaps, because man is 
naturally a curious creature and, having 
opened a few doors, desires to open more. 
As a teacher I say, with apologies to Robert 
Frost, “One could do worse than be an 
opener of doors.” 


MAry-ELIZABETH OETJEN 


HOoLton-ArMs SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WasaincTon, D.C. 


MOTIVATION FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


Last fall I needed a new project for my 
sophomore English class. No one in the 
class had an I.Q. of more than 100, and it 
was obvious that after graduating from high 
school every one of them would be looking 
for work instead of going to college. It also 
seemed to me that too many of their inter- 
ests and experiences centered around the 
ten-cents stores and the picture shows. 
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Finally, a semester-long project was 
worked out that proved very successful. We 
decided to make at least one field trip each 
week. This trip was to take only our own 
fifty-five-minute class period, and the places 
visited must be within five minutes walking 
distance of the high school. 

Field trips were selected with two points 
in mind: (1) to gain a better knowledge of 
the community and (2) to show vocational 
opportunities for young people with their 
general ability. 

At first I thought it would be difficult to 
find eighteen suitable places to visit. But as 
I worked on the project, the list of “pos- 
sibles” grew longer and longer. The students 
suggested many places that they wished to 
visit. Other high-school teachers helped me 
with my list. 

The first thing I did was to visit each 
place myself, asking the manager or some 
one in authority if my class could visit them. 
I received 100 per cent co-operation from 
these busy people. In almost every case they 
gave the impression that I was doing them 
a favor in bringing my class. 

As far as possible I scheduled the trips for 
the same day each week. This eliminated 
some confusion and helped the class to re- 
member the trip. This was important, for 
the class met after the lunch hour, and we 
met downtown instead of at the high school. 

The day before a trip was scheduled we 
discussed the trip—why this particular 
place was worth visiting, what we expected 
to see, and planned worth-while questions. 
Incidentally, after the first trip, the class 
decided that they would omit chewing gum 
during following trips. 

The day following the trip was spent in 
talking over our visit. Was the trip worth 
while? Would we care to go again? What 
had we learned? In several places the man- 
ager gave each student a copy of the appli- 
cation blank prospective employees used. 
We filled out these blanks very carefully and 
neatly. Most of the students had no idea 
how to fill these out or why it was necessary 
to fill each blank correctly. They did not 
know what a reference was. At first they 
were likely to put a classmate’s name as a 
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reference. These application blanks were 
more useful than any workbook exercise I 
ever saw. 

Each pupil wrote a letter to the manager 
of one of the places visited, thanking him for 
his courtesy to the class. These letters had 
to be perfect before they could be mailed. In 
my opinion it does very little good for a stu- 
dent to toil over a letter and then drop it 
into the wastebasket. 

After the trips were completed, each stu- 
dent chose the one he liked the best and 
wrote a five-hundred-word theme on this 
particular trip. Finally, we arranged for each 
student to give a three-minute talk about 
this trip that he liked best. A student chair- 
man was chosen to preside, and the listeners 
were encouraged to ask questions of the 
speakers. 

The project was so successful that I am 
planning to repeat it next semester. Some 
changes will be made, of course. More voca- 
tional opportunities will be presented. Also, 
we discovered that one period was not 
enough for some places. Two periods should 
be reserved for the post office and at least 
three for the courthouse. I am going to re- 
quire each student to bring pencil and paper 
and take a few notes. Otherwise the infor- 
mation they bring back is likely to be too 
vague. 

I learned more than the students did. It 
was surprising how little I knew about my 
own town. The students enjoyed the course 
immensely, and interest was apparent dur- 
ing the whole period. 

Mary O. RICKERT 


New Cast.e (IND.) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


USE NEWSPAPERS AND MAGA- 
ZINES TO TEACH PUNCTU- 
ATION AND SPELLING 


One of the most successful procedures 
that I have used in teaching punctuation 
and spelling involves the use of the news- 
paper and the magazine. Any teacher can 
use this idea because it requires no special 
equipment. Only magazines and newspapers 
are necessary. 


When we are studying a use of the com- 
ma, I ask my students to find this use in 
newspapers and magazines and to show 
these examples to the class. This serves a 
double purpose: (1) It proves that the stu- 
dent knows his comma use well enough to 
find it in printed material, and (2) it demon- 
strates to the students that punctuation is 
used in other places besides the classroom. 

Naturally some of the students present 
examples that do not illustrate the idea at 
all. In these cases additional teaching is 
necessary. Occasionally an alert student will 
show that the newspaper or magazine has 
made a mistake, and the ensuing discussion 
will prove that the printed word is subject 
to error. 

After the clippings have been presented 
and discussed, a committee of students se- 
lects the most effective examples for display 
on the bulletin board. Headed by a striking 
card which tells the punctuation rule, the 
display contains the printed examples and, 
of course, the names of the students who 
found them in the periodicals. 

Sometimes I vary this procedure by ask- 
ing each student to make a punctuation 
booklet, in which he places his collection of 
clippings, appropriately captioned. A section 
devoted to “corrections” contains the stu- 
dent’s revisions of his own written materials 
along with his recommendations on punctu- 
ation mistakes found in current periodicals. 

In examining magazines and newspapers, 
my students find words that are misspelled 
and bring them to class. This material pro- 
vides an occasional lesson in spelling, for I 
give special recognition to any student who 
finds a misspelled word and shows the class 
how to correct it. Afterwards, these words 
and their corrections are placed in notebooks 
or on the bulletin board, the mistake obvi- 
ously crossed out and the correct form 
featured. 

All this gives me the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with my students the importance of 
punctuation and spelling in journalism and 
in all activities of the outside world. 


Harpy R. Finca 
Greenwics (Conn.) ScHoor 
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The Editor Confides 


WALLACE STEGNER teaches, but not be- 
cause he cannot write. His first book, Re- 
membering Laughter, a novelette, appeared 
in 1937; his most popular one, The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, in 1943. He has edited 
(1947) a volume of his students’ writing and 
helped edit a book of readings for college 
composition classes. He has taught in five 
colleges from Harvard on one coast to Stan- 
ford on the other, where he is now full pro- 
fessor of English. He is especially qualified 
to tell us what young writers are thinking 
and feeling. 

MARVIN MAGALANER’s “Pitfalls for the 
Modern Reader” puts with unusual neat- 
ness the characteristics of contemporary 
literature which make it difficult reading— 
and shows their cause. After reading it, 
glance back at the papers by Kohler and 
Tindall in your September and November 
issues. The Editor recommends careful read- 
ing of all three articles together, especially 
by his fellow-members of the old guard, who 
understand Tennyson better than Shapiro 
or Eliot, and Thackeray better than Joyce 
or even Mrs. Woolf. 

The teaching described by ROBERT 
FRANK in “An Experiment in Senior Eng- 
lish” calls for a Hollywood press agent’s vo- 
cabulary of praise. It seems ideal, but the 
Editor has indirect evidence that it is not 
“idealized.” So far as one teacher’s proce- 
dure can be imitated by others, it deserves 


imitation. Note that the content is social 
but that literature and language skills are 
not neglected. 

Purp C. GucKER’s “A Dissenting Opin- 
ion on Language Trends” illustrates the 
Journal policy of giving all sides a hearing. 
It so disturbed the Editor that he is commit- 
ing another editorial, which pressure of 
other materials has compelled us to hold un- 
til next month. 

“Experiments with an Outside Reading 
Program” is a scientifically honest account 
of open-minded trial of methods. Mary 
Epmunps Wixps’s comparison of “guided 
reading” with genuine “free reading” is 
worth study. 

Mrs. SAUNDERS’ “Among Ourselves” 
should be helpful to all who are trying to 
deal with radio, one of the most popular 
forms of literature and a powerful influence 
in American life. There will be other radio 
articles during the winter; they are already 
in hand. 

Lou La Brant fears that reading lists 
may become restrictive, even those that 
were originally compiled as suggestions for 
wider reading. True. But Miss La Brant 
would be most unhappy if anyone read so 
carelessly as to think she would discourage 
the proper use of reading lists, especially 
broad and topical lists like Books for You 
and Your Reading. 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


“SHAKESPEARE IS FUN” REPORTS 
Doris Stevens, of Benson High School, 
Omaha, in School Activities for October. It 
took something more than eight weeks, in- 
cluding the time necessary for genuinely 
understanding the whole play and the indi- 
vidual parts, to produce A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The actors, who had previ- 
ously had speech instruction, enjoyed it; the 
audience decided that Shakespeare is fun. 
Do not waste precious time and strength on 
poor plays, Miss Stevens urges. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS OF OUR 
Old Testament were, primarily, speakers for 
God (the speaker might have cited the roots 
of “‘prophet”) and, secondarily, forecasters. 
Speaking under strong feeling, they were 
naturally poets, using verse (as modern re- 
search has shown) and figurative language. 
Maxwell H. Goldberg’s convocation address 
delivered at Rhode Island State College, 
last March, is printed in the English Leaflet 
for October under the title “Smit with the 
Love of Sacred Song.” 


MAX J. HERZBERG, EDITOR OF THE 
G. & C. Merriam monthly, Word Study, asks 
in the October issue ‘Who Makes Up the 
New Words?” He asked a number of promi- 
nent writers to name words they had coined, 
and prints their answers. To these he adds a 
number of interesting coinages he has found 
in his reading and a few of his own. This free 
publication should be quite useful in arous- 
ing senior high-school students’ interest in 
language. Its use might produce a deluge of 
new slang, but it.would have more perma- 
nent and more desirable effects, too. 


IN NEW YORK VOCATIONAL HIGH 
School the boys liked Walt Whitman’s poet- 
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ry. First, teacher Harry Weber told them 
about Whitman during the five-minute 
waiting periods preceding the lunch bell. 
When they began to show interest, he quoted 
bits of Whitman. After some time, they 
showed interest in the poetry—even asking, 
when he had to suspend such reading be- 
cause of other duties, whether he was going 
to read them more Whitman. Mr. Weber’s 
“More Walt Whitman,” including a number 
of the excerpts he used, appears in High 
Points for September. 


THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
is the principal topic of the October issue of 
Progressive Education, the magazine of the 
American Education Fellowship. English 
teachers who use social-studies topics for 
some or all of their units will be interested in 
the issue as a whole. The paper likely to be 
most helpful to them is ‘““A Case Study in 
Handling Controversial Questions,” by El- 
bert W. Burr, in which the tenth-grade stu- 
dents chose “What should be our attitude 
toward Russia?” as a problem for serious 
study. Difficulties as well as important 
values are made clear. 


“MAKE-UP COLORS AND CON- 
tours,” by Carl B. Cass in Dramatics for 
November, takes the reader back to the fun- 
damental art of painting high lights and 
shadows and then applies the insight to 
stage make-up. The procedure is plausible, 
and the definite suggestions make the reader 
want to try for himself. 

This is the second of a series. The first 
dealt with the choice of materials and mix- 
ing colors. The next will first describe por- 
trait painting on a flat surface with make-up 
materials and then discuss the application 
of various types of straight make-up. 
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WRITING IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 
of Hygeia, health magazine of the American 
Medical Association, Francis Griffith, speech 
therapist of the New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, explains how stutter- 
ers get that way. 

Stuttering may be a symptom of a deep- 
rooted emotional inadequacy, he says. Stut- 
tering is not an indication of low intelli- 
gence. Mr. Griffith quotes Havelock Ellis as 
saying that “there is an abnormal preva- 
lence of stammering among British persons 
of ability.”” Among them are Charles Dar- 
win, ‘‘Lewis Carroll,” and Charles Lamb. 

Stuttering is not contagious. A person 
who is predisposed toward the speech defect 
because of inherited neuropathic tendencies 
may acquire it from association with a stut- 
terer, however. 

For parents of children who stutter, Mr. 
Griffith offers this advice: 


1. Don’t believe that your child will “grow 
out of” his speech defect. Take the child to a 
reputable speech clinician and let him decide 
when speech retraining should begin. Many col- 
leges and universities maintain speech clinics 
where diagnosis and treatment are provided 
free. Or you can write to your state department 
of education for the name and location of the 
speech clinic nearest your home, 

2. Let him use either his right or left hand, 
whichever is the more natural. 

3. Don’t try to supply words for him and do 
not discuss stuttering in his presence. 

4. See that he gets plenty of wholesome food 
and sufficient exercise and rest. Remediable 
physical handicaps should receive proper medi- 
ca attention. 

5. Maintain an atmosphere of ease and re- 
laxation at home. Encourage him when you can, 
do not mimic his speech, and treat him as a nor- 
mal person at all times. 

6. Encourage him to participate in group ac- 
tivities with children of his own age and both 
sexes. 

7. Beware of schools that offer guarantees to 
cure stuttering in a few months. Any school that 
offers such a “guarantee”’ is a quack institution 
capitalizing on human suffering. The best 
speech clinics in the United States are free. 


EVIDENCE CONTINUES TO ACCU- 
mulate that the use of good recordings and 


pictures in the study of literature increases 
interest. Alice C. Norton tells in the New 
Jersey English Leaflet for October how sen- 
iors in West Side High School, Newark, 
studied English literature from Burns to the 
present in one semester. The aim of the 
teachers was increased appreciation of 
literature through the introduction of 
coeval music and art. The class lingered 
over selections it especially enjoyed and 
hurried over others. It saw pictures, sang, 
listened to recordings, and, finally, made a 
considerable series of recordings of poetry. 
Miss Norton’s ‘Class Records—Mostly 
Glass” is interesting reading. 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN REPORTS IN 
the November Clearing House how the fail- 
ures in English in the Plainfield (N.J.) High 
School were cut 68 per cent. The method 
was simply to begin to help the pupils who 
were failing at the October (the first) mark- 
ing period. Teachers consulted the counse- 
lors, the test and measurement records, and, 
if necessary, the nurse, the placement officer 
(about boys employed part time), and even 
the football coaches. Then they tried to help 
—not scold or drive—the weak individuals. 
Result: 14 failures against 44 the previous 
year. Nothing miraculous; just teachers do- 
ing more work than they were paid (in 
money) for. 


“HOW TO DEVELOP A FREE-READ- 
ing Program” is discussed at length by Ray 
H. Simpson in the School Review for Novem- 
ber. The article covers too much ground for 
summary—is, in effect, a summary of the 
good thinking and experience in this field. It 
is an excellent paper for use with a class ora 
faculty after interest has been aroused by 
more concrete, narrative presentations. 


“TEEN-AGERS—MORE THAN 20,000,- 
ooo from the ages of 11 through 1g in the 
United States—seem to be coming into their 
own in the book field,” writes Hardy R, 
Finch in his article, “The Rise of Teen-Age 
Fiction,” in the November, 1948, Scholastic 
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Teacher magazine. “It’s high time, too,” 
Mr. Finch continues, “for this appears to be 
a worthwhile market.” A good teen-age 
book will sell 10,000 copies the first season, 
and an outstanding best seller may sell more 
than 50,000 during its lifetime. A new teen- 
age series of 25-cent books (Comet Books), 
cited by Mr. Finch, is being published, each 
book chosen for reprinting having had a 
previous sale of from 6,500 to 67,000 copies. 
The article discusses a booksellers’ survey 
of the kinds of books liked by teen-agers and 
emphasizes the need for more books that 
appeal to readers in the sixteen-to-eighteen 
age group. 


TWO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
J. E. Scott, of Peekskill, New York, and 
Paul Loser, of Trenton, New Jersey, “de- 
bated” on a CBS broadcast, “In My Opin- 
ion,” March 1. The question was “What 
Books Should Be in School Libraries?” We 
quote briefly from the report in Talks for 
October. 


Mr. Scort: Quite often, the effort of certain 
groups to remove from our high schools certain 
publications violates our individual rights, be- 
littles our intelligence, and is inconsistent with 
the American tradition. Some of these efforts are 
nothing more than witch-hunts. Some are mach- 
inations of diseased minds that see evil in any 
ideology different from their own; some are the 
storm troops of special interest and pseudo- 
patriots. 


Mr. Loser: My opinion, therefore, is that 
school libraries should provide material which 
will encourage the reading of good literature, 
add to the general and specific knowledge of the 
pupils, provide a challenge to the thinking of the 
boys and girls, offer opportunities for research 
and present both sides of controversial issues— 
but should not arouse sex curiosity, nor should 
they develop religious controversy. 


THE ADDRESS BY WAYNE COY, 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, mentioned in this department 
last month, is now printed—in the NEA 
Journal for November. 


SEVEN DISCUSSIONAL SLIDE FILMS 
in color on “The Nature of Democracy,” pro- 
duced by Curriculum Films, Inc., are dis- 
tributed by the Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


FILMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Reading, resulting from research at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education and 
produced in co-operation with Donald D. 
Durrell, are intended for high schools, col- 
leges, and adults. Each film shows the com- 
plete text of a passage at low intensity with 
successive full illumination of portions as the 
eye should move across and down the page. 
There are five texts of progressive difficulty 
to be projected at 150 or 225 words per 
minute, five at 300 or 450 words per minute, 
and five at 450 or 675 words per minute. A 
teacher’s manual and printed material for 
students accompanies the films. The dis- 
tributor, Harvard Film Service, 421 Wash- 
ington Street, Somerville 43, Mass., claims 
increases in comprehension as well as in 
speed. A demonstration film (selections) is 
available for screening by possible pur- 
chasers. Price of the fifteen films is $170. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL READING 
Clinic Institute, Temple University, has 
been announced for the week January 31- 
February 4, 1949, inclusive. 

The chief emphasis at this institute will 
be on semantic analysis and the develop- 
ment of concepts. Conclusions from previous 
institutes on differentiated instruction, in- 
tegrated language-arts approach, and read- 
ing needs in content areas will be summa- 
rized. The program will be differentiated in 
terms of developmental, corrective, and 
remedial reading in elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

Registration must be verified prior to the 
date of the institute. For a copy of the pro- 
gram, requirements for the evaluation meet- 
ings, and other information, write to: Em- 
mett Albert Betts, Director, The Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 
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PAMPHLETS 


EXPLORING INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ences, sponsored by the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance, deals with 
“Projective [predictive] Techniques and 
Their Validity” and “Differential [by sub- 
jects or types of activity] Prediction.” 
Somewhat technical but important. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


OUR UNCERTAIN LIBERTIES: U.S. 
Liberties 1947-48 is, in effect, an annual re- 
port of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
an organization whose national committee 
and officers range from moderate conserva- 
tives to socialists and whose aim is the 
preservation (or recognition) of the indi- 
vidual’s civil rights. An interesting survey 
of court, legislative, and social actions af- 
fecting civil rights. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR DEMOCRA- 
cy is a mimeographed list of 16-mm. sound 
films, 35-mm. film-strips, records, books, and 
pamphlets available from the Chicago office 
(327 South La Salle Street) of the Anti- 
Defamation League. Address Mayer Singer- 
man, Publications and Motion Picture De- 
partment. 


A DICTIONARY STUDY BOOK, a 
companion to the New College Standard Dic- 


tionary, will be sent free to teachers by Funk 
& Wagnalls, 153 East Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. Not exercises, but in- 
formation about the dictionary—the NCSD 
in particular. 


POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
High Schools, 1947-48 is a United States 
Office of Education report available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for a dime. 


THE STORY OF A FATHER AND A 
Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable, an ad- 
vertising pamphlet issued by the Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts, has circulated in the 
hundreds of thousands because of (1) enter- 
taining stories of ingenious Elliott inventions 
and (2) humorous illustrations. Boys would 
like it. 


THE CENTRAL CONFLICT IN PRES- 
ent-day Education: Its Psychological Refer- 
ences is the Horace Kallen Lecture for 1947, 
delivered at and published by the New 
School for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth 
Street, New York 11. President McBride, of 
Bryn Mawr College, says that this central 
conflict is the issue of freedom versus dis- 
cipline. A high degree of discipline both from 
within and from without is necessary to a 
democratic society. 


About Literature 


WRITING AS A CRAFT IS THE GEN- 
eral title of a series of essays appearing cur- 
rently, from time to time, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. ‘Fiction’s Fourth Di- 
mension,” by Ben Ames Williams (October 
16), discusses his aims and methods as a his- 
torical novelist. There is no such thing as a 
nonhistorical novel, Williams says. ‘Within 
the pages of every work of fiction rests cir- 
cumstantial evidence that will reveal to the 
sufficiently well-informed reader the par- 
ticular period during which the action oc- 
curs.”’ This quality of fiction is its fourth di- 
mension, and so, every novel, to a greater or 


lesser degree, is a contribution to history. 
Williams then goes on to explain very clear- 
ly the kind of work and intellectual disci- 
pline which goes into the making of a “his- 
torical” novel. Since most high-school stu- 
dents read a considerable number, this will 
be found a very useful article to which to 
refer them, especially for critical discussion 
of techniques. 


THE CRAFT OF CHARLES DICKENS 
is discussed from two very different angles 
by Warrington Winters in “Dickens and the 
Psychology of Dreams” (September 
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PMLA) and by Edgar Johnson in “Dickens 
and the Bluenose Legislators” (fall A meri- 
can Scholar). Critics of Dickens have usually 
taken the point of view of George Gissing: 
“Of psychology—a word unknown to Dick- 
ens—we, of course, have nothing.”’ Winters’ 
purpose is to show that such criticism is not 
entirely just and to suggest that Dickens 
“should be distinguished among his predeces- 
sors and his contemporaries for a brand of 
psychological writing which, however melo- 
dramatic . . . is based on a faithful and sen- 
sitive first-hand observation of life.” To 
prove his point, he first discusses an article 
on “Dreams” written by Dickens in col- 
laboration with a certain Dr. Stone, pub- 
lished in 1851 in Household Words, of which 
Dickens was then editor. (The extant cor- 
respondence between Dickens and Stone re- 
veals pretty clearly for what part of the ar- 
ticle Dickens was responsible and his own 
attitude toward the consideration of 
dreams.) Winters then goes on to discuss in 
detail Dickens’ use of dreams in his novels. 
He shows clearly that Dickens relied upon 
his own observations rather than upon “the 
usual stories in the books.” He concludes 
that although Dickens’ psychological writ- 
ing contributes to theatrical effectiveness 
rather than to the development of character, 
nevertheless, 

in his description of psychological conditions, 
the tone of conviction he achieves is incompara- 
bly superior to anything else which was written 
in the same tradition, simply because, in the 
final analysis, Dickens depended for his material 
on a close observation of life, particularly of his 
own mental experience. 


Johnson’s article about Dickens concerns 
an earlier period of his life when he was still 
a star reporter in the gallery of the British 
House of Commons. Over a period of years, 
from 1830 to 1836, Dickens had heard a cer- 
tain Scotch Member, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
try periodically to push through a piece of 
legislation called the Sabbath Observances 
Bill. This had especially infuriated Dickens 
as a vicious piece of class legislation, be- 
cause, under the pretense of protecting 
people from enforced Sunday labor, it really 
prohibited all those recreations available to 


the poor on Sunday and left the well off un- 
touched. He became so aroused that amid 
the press of a fantastic amount of other lit- 
erary work, he produced an 11,000-word 
pamphlet called Sunday under Three Heads: 
As It Is; As Sabbath Bills Would Make It; 
As It Might Be Made. He signed it Timothy 
Sparks. The pamphlet is significant because 
it shows that Dickens had already attained 
a defined social attitude and because it re- 
veals the same humanism and humanitari- 
anism which characterizes his novels. 


“THE BUSINESS MAN IN FICTION,” 
by John Chamberlain in the November For- 
tune, discusses in considerable detail some 
forty American novels, most of them best 
sellers appearing within the last twenty-five 
years, in which the businessman is consist- 
ently portrayed as a villainous creature. He 
then goes on to analyze the reasons that the 
American novelist looks upon the business- 
man with such a jaundiced eye. In the first 
place, of course, business enterprise patently 
has not always been carried on within the 
scope “‘of an ethics that must apply to it as 
a functional system.” People who don’t 
practice what they preach must breed con- 
tempt. But the disservice which American 
novelists have done, Chamberlain thinks, 
comes from the fact that they have not ap- 
plied what Parrington calls the tradition of 
“critical realism.” 

If American novelists had continued this 
tradition of putting corruption “within a 
perspective that also includes the compara- 
tive honesty of most business people,”’ there 
would be no cause for complaint. But they 
haven’t. “The modern novelist is emotional 
and subjective when he approaches the 
theme of U.S. industry; he does not look at 
it in the light of changes he himself has 
helped to instigate.” As one example of this, 
he cites Upton Sinclair’s Jungle, which 
changed the ethics of the meat-packing in- 
dustry, and his subsequent attack on Rocke- 
feller’s Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
which led indirectly to ‘‘an entirely new and 
thoroughly enlightened labor policy” in the 
Rockefeller Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 
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Despite this, says Chamberlain, Sinclair 
both as a novelist and tractarian “‘goes on 
writing about businessmen as though they 
were impervious to suggestion. Thus Mr. 
Sinclair writes off the accomplishments of 
his own long and busy life.” Two other influ- 
ences which have effected the belittling of 
the businessman are, on the one hand, “‘the 
aristocrat’s point of view” to be found, for 
example, in the novels of Edith Wharton, 
Henry Adams’ Democracy, and some of the 
novels of Henry James; and, on the other 
hand, the literary socialism which stems 
from Howells’ later novels. As a result, lat- 
ter-day novelists have not created their 
caricatures of businessmen with vitality. 
Rather, 
their caricatures do not derive from living ex- 
amples, but from a dry and doctrinaire attitude. 
Their businessmen caricatures are all clichés; 
their plots have no creative originality. Indeed, 
the latter day novelists are not only anti-busi- 
ness, they are also anti-fecundity and anti-life. 
They break images without frenzy and without 
exhilaration. Instead of making fresh starts for 
themselves, they seem bent on pursuing a 
Freudian quarrel with their fathers, most of 
whom happen to be businessmen. Thus maturi- 
ty (which consists of making peace with your 
antecedents and going ahead with your own 
work) is denied the modern littérateur. 


“YOU CAN’T LICK A BOY—FOR 
Keeps,”’ by Ernest O. Hauser in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (November 9g), is a foreign 
correspondent’s account of Hansl, an Austri- 
an war orphan, of what happened to him and 
his family during the war, and of how he is 
getting along now in Vienna. It is simply and 
factually related. It might well be offered to 
high-school students to help them under- 
stand some of the problems of young people 
of their own age in Europe. 


“GERMAN WRITERS AND WRITING 
Today,” by Joachim Joesten, appears in the 
fall Antioch Review. Joesten is a German 
émigré who has lived in this country since 
1941 and is the author of a recent book, 
Germany: What Now? Hunger and hardships 
are today the strongest influences upon Ger- 
man intellectuals, he writes, with two far- 
reaching results: 


Communist influences have gained the upper 
hand among the half-starved intelligentsia, es- 
pecially in Berlin, and of course in the eastern 
zone, and there are signs of a “hunger migra- 
tion” which threatens to drain away Germany’s 
best talents. 

The Western Powers and Russia have 
been poles apart in their treatment of Ger- 
man intellectuals. In the Soviet Zone, these 
intellectuals have been included with the 
workers in receiving the highest food ra- 
tions and have been given preferred treat- 
ment in the matter of housing, clothing, etc. 
Moreover, the Russians have pursued a de- 
liberate policy of attracting the German in- 
telligentsia to their zone. They even sent a 
Russian freighter to Mexico to bring back 
German exiles who wished to return. On the 
other hand, the United States has hampered 
rather than helped the attempts to return, 
by democratically minded Germans; and 
there is no effort made in the Western Zone 
to encourage professional people. The result 
is that “a majority of German writers and 
artists today—especially in the ‘big name’ 
class—either belong to, or are influenced by, 
communist front organizations.”” A second 
consequence of unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions is a widespread tendency of writers, 
artists, actors, teachers, and others to “‘emi- 
grate from Hunger.” Switzerland is the par- 
ticular magnet, and thence scores have gone 
to live. 

Not many books have been written, and 
as yet there is no clearly defined literary and 
artistic mode, but there are several discern- 
ible trends. There is a definite tendency to- 
ward escapist forms of writing (romance, 
mysticism, esoteric narrative, adventure, 
and fantasy). There is a demand for works 
on religion, and religious motives dominate 
or pervade most of the outstanding works of 
fiction which have appeared in the last three 
years. But every product of the printing 
presses sells. Since the surrender, German 
literature has been secluded from the out- 
side. It is just beginning to receive some of 
the literary and cultural impulses current 
in the world between 1933-45. Conversely, 
very little of what has been published in 
Germany in the last three years has been 
either heard of or read, abroad. 
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Books 


THE FUNCTION OF A 
LANGUAGE BOOK 


“Only after you have presented one or 
more themes,” the eleventh-grade book, 
Language Skills, tells the student, “will you 
appreciate some of the problems of prepar- 
ing themes.” In other words, the student is 
to learn by doing. The first step, for a would- 
be writer, is to write something. As he 
writes, he meets various problems of how to 
arrange his ideas, how to put his thoughts 
into clear sentences, how to develop key 
thoughts, and how to relate one main topic 
to another. The time to help a student with 
a writing problem, say Mr. Hoag and Mr. 
Smith, is the moment when the student en- 
counters the difficulty. What is the student 
to write about? A short section is inserted 
between chapters i and ii. Concerning this 
section, the authors say: ““The primary pur- 
pose of the first interchapter is to make you 
aware that you need not seek strange or 
unusual subjects for your themes.” The stu- 
dent learns to write by writing, say these 
authors, and is helped as he goes along. He 
writes what he knows about and cares about, 
out of his own experience. The function of 
the textbook is to guide him into noticing 
the things and people around him and into 
thinking about them. 

What should a language book do? Lan- 
guage is of the utmost importance in the life 
of every person. It is his primary, if not sole, 
means of communication with others. It is 
his only means of thinking through his own 
problems and of recording his thinking. 
One’s language is an exceedingly personal 
thing. The language a man uses represents 
his background geographically, nationally, 
and culturally. The- language needs of a per- 


* Kenneth Hoag and Elmer R. Smith, Language 
Skills. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 
488. 
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son permeate everything he does, every so- 
cial, business, or professional contact he 
makes. Considering these facts, the teacher 
of English asks, “What kind of book will be 
of most help to the boys and girls with whom 
I work?” 

Language is a medium through which per- 
sons attain certain desired ends. By means 
of language, they gain impressions, assimi- 
late these, and communicate their thoughts 
to others. People gain impressions through 
the processes of experiencing, observing, 
listening, and reading. People assimilate im- 
pressions through reflection, organization, 
and straight thinking. People communicate 
thought through speaking and writing. 
These processes function not separately and 
in isolation but together. Each one entails, 
however, certain specific skills and abilities. 
The teacher of English, then, asks such 
questions as these concerning any textbook 
he is examining: How can the book help the 
student to read with greater understanding 
and thus more extensively and purpose- 
fully? How can it help him to speak better? 
How can it help him to write more easily and 
skilfully? Does the book make language the 
means of the communication process? 

Language Skills lives up to its name. It 
emphasizes the techniques of language. The 
authors have endeavored to take the student 
“from where he is to where he wants to go— 
and not from where we think he should be to 
where we think he should go.” They have 
endeavored to incorporate into their book 
five principles: 

1. Mastery of the essentials of grammar 
and usage is fundamental to clear, correct 
expression. 

2. Learning occurs only when students 
feel they have something to say. 


3. A continuous emphasis upon word 
study is essential to effective expression. 
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4. Better reading and study habits en- 
courage better written and oral expression. 
5. Models used for composition should be 
within the range of the students for whom 
the book is designed. 
HELEN F. OLSON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A HIGH-SCHOOL READING 
WORKBOOK 


Most high-school teachers now accept, in 
theory at least, the idea that every teacher is 
a teacher of reading, and many of them are 
not only willing but are even eager to teach 
the reading skills required in their subjects. 
Unfortunately, high-school teachers are sel- 
dom trained to teach basic reading skills or 
to diagnose the reading difficulties of the 
students in their classes who need remedial 
teaching. Consequently, there has devel- 
oped a demand for materials on the high- 
school level which will develop general read- 
ing ability for all students and correct the 
reading disabilities of the retarded readers. 
To meet this demand publishers have been 
bringing out sets of basic high-school read- 
ers, work-type readers, and reading work- 
books, and many high schools are attempt- 
ing to set up school-wide developmental 
reading programs or, more often, special 
classes in remedial reading. The idea behind 
these projects—that systematic teaching of 
fundamental reading skills should be carried 
on at the high-school level—is good. That 
this teaching should be done in special 
classes or with special reading books or 
workbooks is open to question. 

Generally speaking, it would seem that 
reading skills can best be developed through 
the use of whatever reading matter is being 
used in the regular class work. Exercises for 
developing a particular skill are most effec- 
tive when the need for that skill becomes 
apparent in doing each day’s work. If there 
is provision for working with individuals in 
each class, and if the materials to be read are 
selected to meet the needs of students of 
widely different reading ability, there should 
be no need for special reading classes or spe- 


cial reading materials in high school. Each 
subject-matter field presents problems in 
reading which should provide opportunity 
for developing the reading power of all but 
the most retarded cases. For these, special 
diagnostic and remedial treatment might be 
given in a special class by a teacher more 
familiar with the complexities of the reading 
process than is the average high-school 
teacher. 

Such a teacher might make good use of 
Basic Reading Skills for High School Use,‘ a 
consumable workbook of the type generally 
used in the elementary school. This book is 
apparently made up of individual exercises 
which originally appeared in one or the 
other of the elementary workbooks of the 
“'Think-and-Do Book” series published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. The present 
compilation covers the whole field of reading 
and includes exercises for developing one 
hundred and fifty skills. They range in dif- 
ficulty from the recognition of the various 
vowel and consonant sounds to the inter- 
pretation of figurative language. There is a 
comprehensive “Index of Skill-building Ex- 
ercises,” which should be helpful in using the 
book for diagnostic and remedial teaching. 
However, the number of exercises devoted 
to each skill is necessarily limited because of 
the large number of skills covered. 

The book seems much better adapted for 
remedial work with retarded readers than it 
does for developing the ability of the average 
ninth-grade student to cope with the type of 
reading he has to do in his various subjects. 
There is little that would challenge his abil- 
ity, and it is doubtful that he would be inter- 
ested in the form of many of the drills. In 
the exercises for developing phonetic analy- 
sis, plates of small pictures like those in pri- 
mary reading tests and seat-work are used. 
Word-study drills are largely made up of 
workbook-type sentences, often unrelated, 
with blanks to be filled in or choices to be 
underlined. For the most part, the reading 


* Marion Monroe, Gwen Horsman, and William 
S. Gray, Basic Reading Skills for High School Use. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948. Pp. 160. 
$0.92. 
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selections for developing abilities in compre- 
hension, interpretation, or evaluation are 
short and easy. On the whole, the exercises 
seem better suited to the interests of chil- 
dren at the grade level for which they were 
originally intended. 

There is no provision in this book, as 
there is in the books of the elementary 
series, for relating the reading exercises to 
the students’ work in other subjects. Each 
of the elementary workbooks correlates with 
a basic reader for that grade to the extent 
that each exercise in the workbook is de- 
signed to follow a particular lesson in the 
text. Further provision for making the drill 
work meaningful at the lower levels is the 
organization of both text and workbook into 
parallel units. There is no such carry-over 
possible in using the high-school workbook. 
The subject matter of one exercise is un- 
related to that of the exercise directly pre- 
ceding or following it. The emphasis is upon 


the skills to be developed, and arrangement 
is from the simple to the more complex. In 
“Notes to the Teacher” there are page-by- 
page suggestions for introducing and dis- 
cussing each exercise, and a statement of the 
particular skill which that exercise is de- 
signed to develop, but there is no attempt to 
relate drill in basic reading skills to the read- 
ing which the child does every day in his 
regular class work. The enterprising teacher 
could, of course, make the connection by 
constructing similar exercises from the ma- 
terial of his subject-matter field. In making 
his own drills, he would be greatly aided by 
the authors’ excellent analysis of the whole 
complex reading process into its separate 
skills and by the ingenious techniques used 
in many of the exercises. 


AGNES MCCARTHY 


FarIBAuLT ScHooi 
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Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Chips Are Down. By JEAN-PAUL Sartre. Lear 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 


The French philosopher and founder of Existen- 
tialism writes of a fantastic world in which move the 
dead with the living—although the dead are unseen 
by the living. The dead see both the living and the 
dead. The background is an unnamed country ruled 
by Fascists. The leading characters are a beautiful 
woman and a revolutionary factory worker, who 
meet after death, and love. Allowed to return to 
earthly existence under certain conditions, they find 
integrity even more important than love. Interesting 
in theme and insight. 


I Capture the Castle. By Dopre Surrtu. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. 

Cassandra’s story—as recorded in her own jour- 
nal. The father, beautiful young stepmother, sister 
and brother and Cassandra make their home in a 
ruined English castle—fourteenth century architec- 
ture, with a moat but inadequate plumbing. Father 
once wrote a book and is supposed to be thinking of 
another. Food and necessities are scarce. To a near- 
by estate come two young Americans and their 
mother. Cassandra is innocent but not guileless— 
and someone must save the family! Light reading, 


romantic, and amusing. Literary Guild November 
choice. 


The Young Lions. By Inwtn Suaw. Random. $3.95. 

Told in dramatic episodes, an exciting study of 
three men at war: a Jew, a producer who found the 
meaning of life on the battlefield, a Nazi who sinks 
deeper into hate and despair. Good. 


Stalingrad. By TuHeopore Purevrev. Appleton. 
$3.00. 

A significant novel of World War II. The German 
forces, routed by the Russians, abandoned arms and 
food. Then came Hitler’s command to hold Stalin- 
grad at all costs. A horrible story of death by cold, 
starvation, disease, and despair. They were our 
enemies, they were human beings, victims of war and 
one man’s power. 


Doctor Faustus: The Life of the German Composer, 
Adrian Leverkuehn, as Told by a Friend. By 
THomas Mann. Knopf. $3.50. 

Fiction—the life story of a modern composer who 
sells his soul to the devil for twenty-four years of 
musical inspiration. Somewhat in the manner of The 
Magic Mountain. Readers will study the symbolism, 
the intent, spirit, influence, of Dr. Mann. The great 
composer, who dies, is German, of course; the scene 
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is Germany; time, 1885-1945. November Book-of- 
the-Month. 


Creole Folk Tales. By Hewitt L. BALLowe. Louisi- 
ana State University Press. $3.00. 

Setting: the Mississippi River country below 
New Orleans. The people are basically French. In 
The Lawd Sayin’ the Same Dr. Ballowe has written 
before of the Negro folk tales of the region. Here are 
tales of mystery, love, birth, the supernatural, ani- 
mals, and people, written with wit and sympathy. 
The print is good; the illustrations, excellent. 


Voyages to the Moon. By Marjorie NIcotson. Mac- 
millan. $4.00. 

Miss Nicolson has traced the ideas of flight as 
expressed in literature. She discusses the works of 
Lucian, Cicero, Plutarch, Rabelais, Milton, Donne, 
Rousseau, and many, many others. The celestial 
voyages of Poe, Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, C. S. 
Lewis, are described—and Alice in Wonderland. The 
author gives us a very broad, engrossing, and re- 
warding story, tracing many relationships of history, 
astronomy, and aviation. Bibliography. 


High John, the Conqueror. By Joun W. WILSON. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Young Cleveland Webster, a light-colored Negro, 
grew up in the Brazos country of Texas, on a farm 
given to his grandfather when he was freed from 
slavery. But Cleveland married and became a share 
cropper. Illiterate, bewildered, a good farmer, in- 
Sstinctively proud, he was not happy. Well written, 
with overtones, sympathy, and some irony. 


A Goddess to a God. By Joun L. BALDERSTON and 

BouitHo. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A fictional portrait of Cleopatra as she is revealed 
in a series of letters to her beloved Caesar. A colorful 
picture of a great era in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
There is much about plans for their son and a mag- 
nificent ‘‘Caesar’s Last Letter.” Postscript, 44-30 
B.C.: a chapter on ‘“The Sun State” and ‘‘Two Let- 
ters from Cicero.” 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by GEoRGE W. CoRNER. 
Princeton University Press. $6.00. 

“Travels through Life,”’ together with his ““Com- 
monplace Book for 1789-1813,” now first printed in 
full from the great physician’s original manuscripts. 
Vivid pictures of many great figures of early Ameri- 
can history, and character sketches of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Illustrated. 


Yeats: The Man and the Masks. By RicHarD ELL- 

MANN. Macmillan. $5.00, 

The author has traced Yeats’s development as a 
major poet and a man of action with semimythical 
interests. He belonged to the Irish Brotherhood 
pledged to liberate Ireland. Mr. Ellmann had access 


to all Yeats’s unpublished manuscripts. ‘Yeats 
sought to live as richly and intensely as possible. . . . 
He was not content to be an escapist poet... . He 
spoke in his verse to all men.” 


Plenty of People. By WARREN S. THompson. Rev. ed. 

Ronald Press. $3.50. 

The world’s population pressures, problems, and 
policies, and how they concern us. A volume of the 
“Humanizing Science Series,” Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems. Important. 


Arthur Quiller-Couch: A Biographical Study of Q. By 

F. Britrarn. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Q’s writings is 
included. Many extracts from letters and poems. 
Illustrated. During his thirty years as professor of 
English literature at Cambridge, he poured out 
novels, mysteries, poems, and criticism, under the 
signature Q. American teachers are familiar with his 
Oxford Book of English Verse and Oxford Book of Bal- 
lads. An interesting personality, too. 


Autobiography: My Experiments with Truth. By M. 

K. Ganput. Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 

The story reaches only to 1921, thus telling only 
the beginnings of the India epic. About 1903 or 
1904, Gandhi, who was never able to face a new idea 
or find a wrong without doing something about it, 
read with great excitement Ruskin’s “‘Unto This 
Last.” His chapters about childhood, early marriage, 
his son’s education, fasting, are of personal interest. 
The Frontispiece, a photograph of Gandhi’s posses- 
sions when death came to him, should make states- 
men pause. 


A Play of St. George. By Joun MASEFIELD. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 

Action laid in Lydda during the reign of Diocle- 
tian. The Dragon represents force and crude indul- 
gence as opposed to law and order. A man who re- 
fuses to deny his Christian faith, after battling suc- 
cessfully with the Dragon, is killed by the Roman 
centurions. Blank verse, chorus and seventeen char- 
acters. 


The Common Glory. By PAUL GREEN. University of 

North Carolina Press. $2.75. 

A symphonic drama of American history with 
music, commentary, English folksong, and dance. 
The play opens with the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence is drafted, 
and Jefferson discusses it with other leaders. The 
play is largely an affirmation of Jefferson’s vision, 
character, and hopes, and his defense of the prin- 
ciples that make men free. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by CuRisTo- 
PHER Morey and D. EVERETT. 12th 
ed., rev. and enlarged. Little, Brown. $8.00. 
Elisions from and additions to the eleventh edi- 

tion (copyright 1937) begin with Kipling, about the 
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middle of the huge volume, leaving the older authors 
undisturbed but dropping or reducing some con- 
temporaries and recent writers while adding or ex- 
panding others. The net result is a lengthening by 
253 pages. 


The Emotions: Outline of a Theory. By JEAN-PAUL 
SARTRE. Philosophical Library. 


An analysis of the parts which fear, lust, melan- 
choly, and anguish play in the life of man. 


The Eagle Has Two Heads. By Jean Cocteau. 
Adapted by Ronatp Duncan. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.00. 

Influenced by the mysteries of the strange death 
of Louis II of Bavaria, Cocteau created a historical 
theme of the same kind and, in the play, made the 
secret known. The queen is modeled on the figure of 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, a gracious character. 


The Sounding Summer. By CARLETON DREwRY. 

Dutton. $2.75. 

Melodious, short poems of man’s love of beauty, 
of his close connection with the earth, as “only old 
fear and a new awe and wonder accompany him 
farther.” 


Alice Meynell Centenary Tribute. Edited by TERENCE 
L. ConNnoLty, S.J. Bruce Humphries. $2.25. 
1847-1947. A symposium opening of exhibition 

of Alice Meynell manuscripts, letters, rare editions, 

and a short-title list of her works. Personal tribute 

by Robert Francis Wilberforce, C.B.E. 


The Triple Thinkers. By Epmunp Wrtson. Oxford. 
$4.00. 

A new edition, much of it re-written with much 
new material added. As Mr. Wilson says in the 
Preface, “‘In a sense, one can never read the book 
that the author originally wrote, and one can never 
read the same book twice.” He also comments on the 
criticisms that have been made on the original es- 
says. He has revised his appraisals of ‘‘verse as a 
dying technique,” the politics of Flaubert, and his 
study of Henry James’s ambiguity. The Wound and 
the Bow is appearing in a new edition. 


It’s an Old New Orleans Custom. By LuRA Rosinson. 

Vanguard. $3.00. 

Latest volume in the ‘‘American Customs Se- 
ries.” Anecdotes, bits of history, biography. Inter- 
esting chapters on hospitality, food, diets, etc. II- 
lustrated. 


Meredith. By Srec¥rrep Sassoon. Viking. $3.50. 


The life-story, sympathetically treated, of a 
writer of increasing significance. Meredith is perhaps 
“due for a revival.”’ Sassoon is enthusiastic about 
Meredith’s poetry, analyzes his novels, identifies 


many of the characters, and tells the circumstances 
under which the tales were written. 


A Chilmark Miscellany. By VAN Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. $4.00. 
Gems, most of them selected from Mr. Brooks’s 
most popular books, appear in this beautifully de- 
signed volume. Pleasant reading. 


The Poetry and Prose of Heinrich Heine. Citadel. 
$6.00. 
Biographical essay by Dr. Ewen. 


American Birds in Color—Encyclopedia of Land 
Birds. By Hat H. Harrison et al. Wise. $7.50. 
Informative, exciting texts and captions tell of 

habits, migration, feeding, nesting, distinctive color- 

ing and markings of a great number of birds. The 

512 large pages carry 387 exquisite photographs 

showing birds in their native haunts. There are 192 

photographs of living birds in delicate, beautiful, 

natural colors. Attractive binding. 


The Portable Plato. Edited with Introduction by 
Scott BucHANAN. Viking. Pp. 750. $2.00. 


Laughter in the Next Room. By Str OsBERT SITWELL. 
Atlantic; Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Fourth autobiographical volume: 1914—present. 


The Best of Times. By Lupwic BEMELMANS. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.95. 
A postwar trip to Europe: gentle raillery. Il- 
lustrated. 


Adventures of Marco Polo. Edited by Ricuarp J. 
WaALsuH. Day. $6.00. 
Gorgeous edition, with line drawings and pictures 
in color. 


River to the West. By Joun JENNINGS. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 
Roy O’Rourke, Astor’s special agent, fought for 
Astor and helped save the Northwest for America. 
Action and romance. 


Burns Mantle’s Best Plays of 1947-48. Edited by 
Joun CHapMANn. Dodd, Mead. $4.00, 
Ten plays are included by means of synopsis and 
quotation. Photographs. 


Self Sketches. By BERNARD SHAw. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 
A very personal book. Ironic, witty, clever. 


The Hickory Stick. By Virctt Scott. Swallow-Mor- 
row. Pp. 700. $3.95. 
One man’s fight for an education, and the jeal- 
ousies and politics he encountered when he became 
a teacher in a midwest town. Sincere and intense. 
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BOOKS $7 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Literary History of the United States. Edited by 
RoBERT E. SPELLER, WILLARD THORP, THOMAS 
H. Jounson, and HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. Vols. I, 
II, and Bibliography. Macmillan. Pp. 1422+817. 
Boxed, $20. 


The editors, with associates Howard Mumford 
Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. Williams, have 
blended their own contributions and that of forty- 
eight other scholars into a coherent, mid-century, in- 
terpretative history of American literature, and have 
co-ordinated the Bibliography with the narrative. 
The most authoritative work in its field. Intended 
for intelligent laymen as well as for professional 
scholars. 


Education in a Divided World. By JAMES BRYANT 
CoNnaANT. Harvard University Press. Pp. 250. 
$3.00. 


The president of Harvard bases this discussion 
upon an analysis of American society and social 
ideals. He finds that we have classes but no castes, 
that we believe in competitive capitalism, and desire 
equality of opportunity for all. Our educational sys- 
tem should be revised, with the assistance of social 
researches by some young scholars, to aid in the at- 
tainment of our ideals. Too much current education- 
al discussion ignores actual social conditions and as- 
pirations. 


Claremont College Reading Conference Thirteenth 
Yearbook. Claremont College Curriculum Labo- 
ratory, Claremont, Calif. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The first half of this record of the 1948 conference 
at Claremont is devoted to matters unusual in a read- 
ing conference, such as “reading” one’s self and 
others, lip-reading, hearing-conservation. Half of the 
remainder deals with reading color and films. Some- 
thing different! 


The True Concept of Literature. By Austin J. Apr. 
Mission Press, 1502 West Ashby Place, San An- 
tonio 1. Pp. 110. Cloth, $2.00. Leatheright, $1.00. 


The author, a prominent Catholic teacher, says: 
“The book tries to show that the main function of 
literature is neither to teach nor to amuse, but to 
guide our emotions into harmony with our reason 
and religion. It shows that significant literature 
must deal with those sins and temptations which 
most commonly surround man. It lays down rules 
for judging literature ethically and for appraising it 
artistically.” 

FOR THE STUDENT 


Standard Dictionary. Emphatype edition. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 945. $3.50. With thumb index, 
$3.75- 


For the secretary but suitable for high-school use, 
this book defines 100,000 words, covers 12,000 geo- 
graphical items, and contains a brief handbook of 
secretarial practice. Emphatype is the F&W new de- 
vice for indicating accent. 


Moby Dick. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Adapted by 
VERNE B. Brown. Illustrated by SEyYmouR 
FLEISHMAN. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 310. $2.00. 
The vocabulary, except 165 nautical terms ex- 

plained in footnotes, has been kept within the first 

2,500 words of Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. 

Long descriptions and explanations have been 

briefed. Designed for junior and senior high-school 

students who can’t or won’t read Melville’s full 
novel. 


Everyday Tools for School. Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Monroe, Mich. Pp. 36. Paper. 
A students’ manual, with references to E. S. 
Jones’s Live English. Prayers, advice about study, 
note-taking, outlines, letters and social forms, a 
spelling list, etc. 


John Loves Mary. By NorMAN Krasna. Dramatists 
Play Service. Pp. 138. $2.50. 

Woman Bites Dog. By BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK. 
Dramatists Play Service. Pp. 176. 


IN PAPER COVERS 
All from Dramatists Play Service, $0.85 each. 


Father Malachy’s Miracle. By BriAN DOHERTY. 

For Love or Money. By F. HuGn HEeRBert. 

The Gentle People. By Inwtn SHAW. 

Golden Boy. By Citrrorp ObETs. 

Having a Wonderful Time. By AntHuR KOBER. 

High Tor. By MAXWELL ANDERSON. 

Lamp at Midnight. By BARRE STAVIS. 

Power without Glory. By Micuart Ciayton Hut- 
TON. 

The Petrified Forest. By ROBERT EMMET SHERWOOD. 

Shadow and Substance. By PAUL VINCENT CARROLL. 

State of the Union. Howarp Linpsay and Russet 
CROUSE. 

The Story of Mary Surratt. By Joun PAtRIcK. 

Strange Boarders. By GeorGE BATSON and JAcK 
KIRKLAND. 

The Survivors. By PETER VIERTEL and IRWIN SHAW. 

Wallflower. By Mary Orr and REGINALD DENHAM. 

The Whole World Over. By KONSTANTINE SIMONOV, 
translated and re-written for the American stage 
by THELMA ScHNEE. Dramatists Play Service. 
Paper. $0.85 each. 


From Maine to Honolulu 


From Canada to New Mexico 


MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 


ARE SAVING TIME 


by checking outside reading with 


THE JONES BOOK-A-DAY SERIES 
objective ho tests 


Twenty-four hundred different tests are now 
ready, each with its own key, on uniform mim- 
eographed sheets, fitting an ordinary letter file. 
All mimeographing is legible. 


For complete list and sample, send your 
address and a stamp to 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


To encourage wide range of material, we offer biography, 
fiction, travel, drama. 


i PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


if 


Wy 


SOCIAL VALUES 


The scope of this program is essential- 
ly literary. More than that, it teaches 
desirable social attitudes by helping 
the student to understand himself, his 
friends, and his place in a democratic 
society. Pride in America and a re- 
spect for foreign cultures are among 
the social values taught in the PROSE 
AND POETRY texts through the 
medium of good literature. 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. a 


A Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 


Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 
JULIUS CAESAR— 

Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 
MACBETH— 

The Emperor Jones 1.75 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 

Present and Past 1.95 
COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES— 

Old and New 1.75 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 

Present and Past 1.95 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 

Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular E 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Miraculous Birth of 


LANGUAGE 


By RICHARD ALBERT WILSON 
Professor Emeritus, University of Saskatchewan 


Preface by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


“The magnitude of the service the author has done’”’ so impressed George 
Bernard Shaw that he wrote a lengthy essay to serve as an introduction to the 
book. Professor Wilson not only carries his reasoning far beyond the range of 
earlier scholars but patiently corrects some of the most eminent minds who have 
struggled with the problem of the functions of speech in the life of man. 


DESIRE—A Play 
By PABLO PICASSO 


The first and only literary work of the 
famous painter. This rambunctious 
farce is an animated Picasso painting, 
full of wild humor and clear and 
eccentric vision. $2.75 


POETIC ART 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


For those to whom the idea of French 
thought evokes the spirit of Cartesian 
rationalism, ‘‘Poetic Art” will reveal 
the equally important mystical and 
dreamy aspect of French speculation, 
of which Claudel is an original pro- 
tagonist. $2.75 


ART AND FAITH 
Exchange of Letters Between 
Jacques Maritain and 
Jean Cocteau 


‘‘A fascinating illumination of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual association of 
two of France’s great modern writers 
and thinkers.’’—America $2.75 


20TH CENTURY SPEECH 
and VOICE CORRECTION 
Edited by EMIL FROESCHELS 


Dr. Froeschels outlines the various 
aspects of speech and voice correction 
with the aid of numerous collaborators 
well known in the field. $6.00 


THE ALPHABET: A Key fo 
the History of Mankind 
By DAVID DIRINGER 


One of the most important works of 
real scholarship published in this 
century. ‘‘The author’s learning and 
scope fill me with amazement.’’— Dr. 
Marcus N. Tod, Oxford University. 

1,000 Illustrations. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHY IN WIT 
By EMIL FROESCHELS 


A new approach to the creation of wit, 
based on scientific and practical ex- 
perience. A most unusual study. $2.75 


At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 129 New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 


$3.75 
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Two new Heath Texts 
of superior quality 


KNIGHT AND TRAXLER 


READ AND COMPREHEND, REV. 


A well-planned program in developmental reading in grades nine and ten or remedial 

‘reading in grades eleven and twelve. It improves reading skills in slow, average, and 
superior readers. Provides a wide range of reading experience. Cultivates imagina- 
tive and critical faculties and intellectual curiosity. Variety of selections appeals to 
both boys and girls. Pre-tests and final tests throughout the book emphasize indi- 
vidual gains, not competition. Illus. In press 


TRESSLER AND LIPMAN 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Like other successful Tressler texts, BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION is 
divided into two parts: an activities section which treats fully of both writing and 
speaking in a great variety of business situations; and a Handbook which provides 
drill on grammar, punctuation, and spelling, and serves as a reference book on cor- 
rect usage. It gives complete instruction in all phases of Business English. In press 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
; San Francisco Dallas London 


